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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


John Emerson—To Remember Isadora Duncan— 
The Barrymore Opportunity—Copeau in 
London—A Composer in the News 























OHN EMERSON’S retirement as president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association takes from the theatre not only a fine organ- 
izer and executive, but one of its last all-round men. There are 

still people who remember a vigorous melodrama called Conspiracy, 
produced years ago, (ancestor to the most successful modern high- 
power plays), of which Mr. Emerson was the author, director, de- 
signer, and leading actor. 


LTHOUGH the inability of any artist to transmit her art com- 

pletely to others is emphasized in a form as transient as the 
dance, the spirit of Isadora Duncan is carried on by that young 
troupe which, dancing under her name and in her tradition, was 
seen recently at the Manhattan Opera House. There were lyricism, 
revolt and a modern Russian turbulence in them sufficient to com- 
memorate, at least partially, the genius of Isadora herself. 


EW demarcations and old duties and traditions stamp the stage 

and overlap each other. The same news pages that announced 

the opening of the Ethel Barrymore Theatre told of the passing of 

the old Broadway Theatre, in service since 1880. It had seen Booth, 

Modjeska, Francis Wilson . . . many others. Now, on her own 

stage, under her own direction, Miss Barrymore faces the same an- 

cient arduous maxim: noblesse oblige. It was never more true than 
in these storm clouded days on Broadway. 


66 S strange a piece as ever you did see,” the London Times 
LX called L’Illusion, the comedy by Jacques Copeau with which 
this distinguished French director introduced his young company to 
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a London audience this winter. Since Copeau gave up the manage- 
ment of the Vieux Colombier in Paris, he and his company have 
been in Pernand-Vergelesses, a village in the Burgundian vineyards, 
creating and rehearsing plays and masks and dances, presenting them 
at spring and harvest festivals in nearby towns, carrying them to 
Switzerland and Belgium to make new friends or renew old friend- 
ships with theatre companies of kindred spirit, like the Flemish Peo- 
ples’ Theatre. It was such a tour which recently took them through 
London, where they stayed two days on their way to the English 
provinces. Of the second London afternoon our correspondent 
writes: “After this delightful modern comedy of masks came an 
afternoon of Moliére, L’Ecole des Maris and Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui, in which we are able to admire most of all the fresh vitality 
brought to these classics by Copeau’s inspiration. There is still a very 
important place for Copeau in the French theatre, for he represents 
a genuine reaction against the metropolitan, sophisticated, often too- 
literary stage of Gaston Baty and Pitéeff, and brings the spirit of the 
countryside, which is truly the spirit of France, into his drama.” 
Even with Moliére, Copeau’s L’I//uston seems to have remained 
the high point of the event. Of the play the London Times writes in 
part: “In front of a curtain sits an old actor, surrounded by masks 
and costumes—all the impedimenta of a wandering company. His 
players come to him, young men and girls, bubbling with enthusiasm. 
Just as they are going about their business, they are accosted by a 
would-be recruit. Petit-Pierre is his name; he is in flight from 
Beseigne, his angry father. May he join their company? Indeed, he 
may; the more the merrier. But he has learned no parts? Never 
mind, these are players who make their own plays. And if his father 
should find him—? He need not fear. When he is on the stage he 
will be protected by the illusion of the theatre. Away they go, and 
soon they are on a stage in the village of Pernand itself. Old Beseigne 
is their only audience—and he watches his son fall in love with 
Mélibée and attain her with the aid of a witch, a devil, and other 
evil allies. Meélibée’s father is about to deal with him as parents 
should deal with young men who beguile maidens with witchcraft, 
when old Beseigne rushes on to the stage, lectures on the harshness of 
parents, and is himself mistaken by passers-by for an actor playing a 
part. Petit-Pierre goes home with his father, and the actors, rolling 
up their curtain and their carpet, set off for the next village with a 
song. ‘Pure theatre’-—we have had a little of that before, but none so 
‘pure,’ so innocent as this, and none whose innocence has the same 
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charm. M. Copeau’s method combines the ease and spontaneity ot 
a good charade with an exquisitely studied accomplishment. He and 
his company have an air of laboring nothing, of arranging and plan- 
ning nothing, yet there is not an instant in which they are misplaced 
on the stage, or in which their voice and gesture do not contribute to 
an elaborate, gentle formalism which, as if there were such a thing as 
theatrical good manners, is the basis of their ease.” 


HE publication of Part I of the catalogue of Jerome Kern’s 
library (for sale at auction at the Anderson Galleries), and the 
celebration of a year’s run of Show Boat with music by Mr. Kern, 
have brought this delightful composer and astute collector twice into 
the news this month. There is surely no one in the theatre who be- 
grudges Mr. Kern (and Mr. Ziegfeld) their success with Show Boat 
in this season of sorrow. It would be harder to say truthfully that 
there is no bibliophile whose envy is not straining at the leash at the 
sight of some of the items in Mr. Kern’s library. Here among the 
early numbers (Part I goes only to J) are a perfect Pickwick, a 
“Kilmarnock” Burns, the manuscript of two cantos of Byron’s Don 
Juan, and a Tom Jones of which the catalogue says, “Such another 
copy cannot exist.” One of the pleasantest and most unusual features 
about this catalogue is the number of items included whose interest 
centers in the theatre, a phase of literary value generally neglected, 
except for Shakespeare, even in the largest and most important col- 
lections. Here are the First Folio Beaumont and Fletcher, com- 
panion volumes to Shakespeare’s First Folio, both dedicated to the 
Earl of Pembroke; Colley Cibber’s Apology, the first collected edi- 
tions of Sir William Davenant’s plays, including The Siege of 
Rhodes; Ben Jonson’s Masks; Samuel Daniel’s Royall Maske; 
Tethy’s Festival, or The Queene’s Wake; and Thomas Dekker’s The 
Magnificent Entertainment: giuen to King Iames, Queene Anne his 
wife and Henry Frederick the Prince upon the day of his Maiestie’s 
Tryumphant Passage (from the Tower) through his Honorable Citie 
(and Chamber) of London being the 15th of March 1603.” Also 
Dryden’s Essay Of Dramatick Poesy; John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera; 
Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts (with the 1903 title page) ; plays by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Henry Fielding, Samuel Coleridge, Gilbert’s Songs of a 
Savoyard with a gay manuscript poem, The King and the Actor; and 
a wealth of Dickens’ books and letters that emphasize anew this fa- 
mous amateur’s devotion to the play and the playhouse. 
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Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


HILE the last month on Broadway could easily have 

been better, it could hardly have been more varied. 

At its height, this season, although still depressing alike 
to playgoer and producer, nevertheless has contributed a few plays 
which may be remembered a year from now. 

To put on a play in which there are no female characters is an 
act of such courage on Broadway as to give gooseflesh to all too 
timid dealers in love and kisses. But the Guild’s production of 
Wings Over Europe was a brave venture for other reasons too; 
American audiences, as has been proved several times, do not take 
kindly to plays about ideas. And yet the theatre is peculiarly 
adapted to making difficult ideas interesting to many people. 
Therefore the Guild’s production of this philosophic melodrama 
by two Englishmen, the poet, Robert Nichols, and Maurice 
Browne, well-known for his experimental work in the American 
theatre, is immensely encouraging. 

Wings Over Europe shows an imaginary British Cabinet (some 
of whose members are nevertheless recognizable caricatures) con- 
fronted by an insolent, poetic young scientist (nephew of the Prime 
Minister), who has discovered how to release the energy in the 
atom. It is a fantastic play with bits of Shaw, Wells, Jules Verne, 
Capek, Shelley and Prometheus in it, but in spite of occasional 
over-writing and blobs of hysterical poetry, it makes the audience 
sit up and believe pretty nearly every word of it. The disintegra- 
tion of the atom, for one thing, seems less of a wild dream every 
day; every day scientists are crawling a little nearer to the lair of 
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that final secret. For all we know, within the lifetime of our 
grandchildren a Francis Lightfoot will burst into a real Cabinet 
meeting and say: “I can turn wood into gold, liberate mankind 
from the slavery of matter and the necessity of work, or blow the 
whole world into smithereens—what are you going to do about it?” 

This question, which the British Cabinet answers by offering 
Lightfoot the alternative of destroying his dangerous discovery or 
being himself put out of the way, unlooses in our minds and in those 
of the play’s characters several dozen of the largest puzzles which 
mankind has to deal with. The mere presence of such ideas, buzz- 
ing about in the air like electric sparks, makes the play exciting, but 
as it is also a melodrama, there are many moments of violent 
thrilling action, relieved by caustic and, at times, somewhat 
heavy satire. What fun the authors had with the Cabinet going 
to pieces upon the discovery—which they believe and we believe 
—that Lightfoot has set an atomic infernal machine, and that the 
whole world has only ten minutes more to live. It is savage fun, 
often a little crude, but the Cabinet’s behavior is richly amusing. 
And one does not blame them for resenting young Lightfoot’s flam- 
ing insolence, nor his flood of talk. For the authors have made 
their scientist into something of a comic-strip poet, with Shelley in 
his pocket, and wild hair, and a rebellious dislike for neckties, and 
an infuriatingly unscientific way of talking about Sibyls, night, 
stars, and the Recesses of Nature’s Heart. But while the authors 
have made Lightfoot a disagreeable character, they have made 
him real, and the acting of Alexander Kirkland, an unleashed, 
reckless give-till-it-hurts performance, was so thoroughly suited to 
the part that at times one really did fear for his sanity and the lives 
of the Cabinet. 

A dozen men, more or less, are on the stage throughout the whole 
of Wings Over Europe. To keep them alive, to keep the play’s 
feet on the ground while its head was so often among the stars, was 
an enormously difficult piece of direction, which Rouben Mamou- 
lian accomplished with vigor, variety and ease. Considering the 
size of the job, the necessity of grouping all these men, regroup- 
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ing them, and moving them around, it was a masterly piece of 
direction. And it had the rare virtue of concealing the machin- 
ery and the diagrams whereby it built up its effects. 

The acting, too, was excellent. Alexander Kirkland, at times 
overstrained, was yet always within his part, keeping it steadily at 
the degree of white heat it required. Ernest Lawford gave a suave, 
cool and finished performance as the Prime Minister, and so did 
Frank Conroy in a portrait which had the exterior of Chamberlain 
and the mind of Balfour. A severely beautiful setting for the 
whole play was designed by Raymond Sovey. 

Philip Barry’s gift for fantastic nonsense, for smart, brilliant 
and humorous dialogue, was never shown to better advantage than 
in the first part of Holiday. Mr. Barry’s idea was a good one, and 
an interesting variant on the theme of a poor young man marrying 
into a rich family. Why, says his hero to a stuffy prospective 
father-in-law, why shouldn’t I do what I please now, and settle 
down to make money later? But among the opposition he finds his 
fiancée, who ceases to love him, with the facility characters show 
when commanded by their creator. 

No American writer of comedies has a wit more spontaneous or 
neat. But Mr. Barry still has to write a play which is as good 
all the way through as it is in parts, and Mr. Barry as pilot of his 
characters through the more serious events of his play is still sev- 
eral laps behind Mr. Barry as inventor of sparkling absurdities. 
Holiday, in spite of a first act, and parts of a second, that are full 
of laughter, has a half-tragic undertone, and a serious story. The 
play was written for Hope Williams, that gifted amateur who 
startled Broadway last year in Mr. Barry’s Paris Bound with her 
directness, her comic self-assurance, her slouch, and her long strid- 
ing walk. She is the central character, and for a large part of the 
play Mr. Barry’s brightly original conception and her own refresh- 
ing simplicity and directness, not like that of any other young 
actress, make the character something quite new on the stage. But 
the more serious part of Holiday, a story which Mr. Barry asks 
us a little too confidently to believe, is far less ably done than the 
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In Wings Over Europe, the gentlemen of the British 
cabinet, in solemn session at No. 10 Downing Street, listen 
in varying states of amusement and near collapse as Francis 
Lightfoot (Alexander Kirkland) unfolds an impassioned 
plan for the reordering or destruction of the world. Built 
upon an abstract idea, this provocative, continually interest- 
ing play by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne is pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild, directed by Rouben Mamoul- 
ian, and designed by Raymond Sovey with pointed attention 
to an air of traditional statesmanship. 
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Two kinds of law face each other as the “wobblies” con- 
front their official tormentor, the district attorney, in a scene 
from Upton Sinclair’s angry play, Singing Jailbirds. 
Manuel Essman’s settings in highlights and shadows empha- 
size the struggle, most of which is studiously concerned 
with an attack on phases of social injustice. It is the New 
Playwrights’ initial production of the season at the Province- 
town Playhouse. 
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decorations, the dialogue, the nonsense, the spontaneous repartee. 

Arthur Hopkins’ direction of Holiday left a good deal to be de- 
sired. The pace was uniform, the voices pitched to a few mo- 
notonous notes, and one wondered if it could have been the work of 
the same man who obtained such subtle and varied effects in Ma- 
chinal. The alternation of bubbling humor and more common- 
place serious matter required a deftness and relief in direction and 
playing which Holiday did not have. The one exception to the 
actor's common fault of hammering on one note was Monroe 
Owsley in the role of an idle son of the rich family. Donald 
Ogden Stewart, a favorite among humorists, appeared in a part 
especially written for him, speaking a brand of delightful non- 
sense remarkably like his own. This is Mr. Stewart’s first venture 
as an actor. What he had to act was essentially himself, and he did 
that very well. When Mr. Barry, humorist, and Mr. Barry, archi- 
tect of a serious story, combine their talents wholly and smoothly, 
our other playwrights had better look to their laurels. 

Ethel Barrymore scored a triumph at the opening of her new 
theatre, and the occasion will be noted in the theatrical history books 
as the crown of one of the most remarkable careers and personalities 
of our stage. Never was Miss Barrymore lovelier than in The 
Kingdom of God (G. Martinez Sierra’s play, translated by Helen 
and Harley Granville-Barker), and her characterization of the nun 
at nineteen, at twenty-nine, and at seventy was altogether remark- 
able. To the portrait of the nun as a young girl, she brought a 
bubbling radiant youthfulness; as Sister Gracia at twenty-nine she 
achieved real exaltation and deep feeling, and her playing of the 
wise, stormy, old reverend mother had a hint of brooding mag- 
nificence. She was the whole show. Without her The Kingdom 
of God’s dramatic tableaux from the life of a sister of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul would still be reverent, dignified, touched with a calm, 
austere beauty, but in places a little flat. And when she is not on 
the stage a rather prettified, picture postcard production and minor 
actors, for the most part greatly inferior to herself, help to make 
Sierra’s play a milder evening than was intended. The settings, 
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for one thing, were not much better than one would expect in 
musical comedy. But thrown suddenly into the muddle of Broad- 
way’s staleness and smartness, The Kingdom of God is a refresh- 
ing event. 

David Belasco is said to have spent $300,000 on the production 
of Mima, which he has adopted from Molnar’s satiric allegory, 
The Red Mill, and has been planning to do for five years. But 
a $300,000 production is not necessarily ten times more impressive 
than one costing $30,000, and if the interior of the Belasco Theatre, 
completely remodelled and largely covered with steel plates and a 
million rivets, if the hellish machine, which makes the stage look 
like the engine room of a new cruiser, make one gasp, it is only 
because one realizes the gigantic size of the undertaking. The 
actual theatrical effect is out of all proportion to the solidity of 
the machinery, the tons of steel, the complicated wheels and doors, 
the devils running about pulling levers. And the shoddy little 
play, so cheap and empty, is made cheaper and shoddier for being 
housed in something Bethlehem steel could be proud of, but upon 
which Mr. Belasco, master showman, has spent his energies in vain. 

Molnar’s play, how far transformed by Mr. Belasco I do not 
know, is laid in Hell, where an ingenious devil has contrived a 
machine which will turn the best of mortals into a candidate for 
damnation in one hour. The mortal, abetted by a manikin, also 
the work of the ingenious devil (and played by Lenore Ulric 
much less capably than one expects of her), goes from sin to sin 
and crime to crime, in a series of crude and tawdry scenes, until 
the imperishable spark of goodness in him balks at the end and 
sends the infernal machine crashing to ruin. And then the ponder- 
ous collection of steel elevators, plated doors, runways, gauges, fly- 
wheels, ferris-wheels, pipes, tubes, bolts, shafts, rivets, collapses in a 
red flare. It was impressive if one thought of the dollars, time, 
patience and useless ingenuity spent on each wheel, each plate, each 
rivet. But not otherwise. 

Possibly excepting The Miracle, no more pretentious show was 
ever put on for an American audience; nor is anyone likely to 
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Two Settings by Mordecai Gorelik for God,Man and the Devi!. 


(1) For the Yiddish Art Theatre production of Jacob 
Gordin’s most successful play, God, Man and the Devil, a 
Yiddish version of the Faust legend, Mordecai Gorelik de- 
signed settings planned for a revolving stage thirty-four feet 
in diameter. Architecturally, they consist of an irregular 
platform in the center of the stage, with a number of posts 
disposed around it and a cyclorama surrounding the entire 
setting at all times. . . . In Act I, foreground posts, joined 
by flats, form the back wall of a room in the home of the 
godly but poverty-stricken Hersh. All of the posts go up 
into darkness to give an effect of timbering. 
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Two Settings by Mordecai Gorelik for God, Man and the Devil. 
(II) In Act III of God, Man and the Devil the humble 
home of Hersh has been transformed into a Satanic fac- 
tory by the removal of the flats, deepening the stage to al- 
low a view of the cyclorama. . . . God, Man and the Devil, 
which was first presented in New York twenty-eight years 
ago at the old Thalia Theatre, is the most popular of Yid- 
dish plays, and is revived annually by many Yiddish reper- 
tory theatres in the larger cities of the United States. It is 
Maurice Schwartz’s second production of the current sea- 
son, and was directed by Mr. Schwartz, who also plays the 
role of Uriel Masik, the frustrated Satan in human guise. 
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try to go it one better for a long while. For sheer size, multi- 
plicity, expense, detail, for profusion of lighting effects (Mima is 
said to have anywhere from 300 to 1,500 mechanical and light cues), 
for a combination of theatrical direction and steam-turbine engineer- 
ing without the virtues of either, Mima sets a record, and it may 
well be a permanent record. And in disproportion between the 
undertaking and the artistic result, it sets another record. 
Yet one must admire Mr. Belasco’s well-nigh reckless courage in 
launching so elephantine a craft upon a hard-boiled world. But 
latest reports from the box-office are excellent, so Mr. Belasco is 
right in judging that the American longing for “bigger and better”’ 
is satisfied by the bigger without the better, provided the bigger 
be big enough. 

At the other end of the scale is the valiant little Provincetown 
Theatre, where the New Playwrights group, under great difficulties 
and limitations, have produced Upton Sinclair’s Singing Jailbirds 
with honesty. An average-sized theatre, some good voices, and 
the price of just one of the steel gadgets wasted upon Mima would 
make this expressionistic study of a Wobbly in solitary confine- 
ment impressive. Mr. Sinclair’s feverish, melodramatic shrieks 
are founded on events in a certain California dock-strike, and the 
same general facts—raw justice for the unorthodox, cruel punish- 
ment in dismal underground cells—are not confined to California. 
Mr. Sinclair’s spasms of hatred and counter-spasms of sentimen- 
tality do battle with the moving subject matter, and the result is 
both irritating and stirring. Moments in the play were grimly 
effective—the Wobbly hero, Red Adams, played by Grover Burgess 
with desperate, capable, clear-cut sincerity, alone in his cell, and 
some of the I. W. W. songs at the end. There were imaginative 
bits in the production, too, but also obvious makeshifts and crudi- 
ties. It seems too bad that a clear field among subjects so impor- 
tant and well adapted to the theatre should be left to a man whose 
temper is so bad, whose partisanship is so unpersuasive, and whose 
Writing is so superficial, mawkish and journalese. 

In another small theatre, owned by Charles Hopkins, where he 
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produces and directs plays with a quiet, thorough skill which could 
be envied by many on Broadway, is A. A. Milne’s The Perfect Altb1, 
which seemed to me as entertainment second only to The Front 
Page. It is an unusual kind of detective play, good humored, liter- 
ate, ingenious and exciting. As craftsmanship it is superb. Partic- 
ularly pleasant was the absence of the usual Milne whimsies. And 
it was uncommonly well acted. Mr. Milne helps his actors by 
paying attention to all his characters, whom he succeeds in mak- 
ing interesting for their own sake as well as for their function 
in the plot. The girl who exposes the villain is played by Vivian 
Tobin with skill and an uncanny ability to convey an almost physi- 
cal excitement. Ritchie Ling played the major villain with cool 
skill and plausibility: Ernest Stallard’s portrait of the victim of 
the murder was admirably easy and natural: Leo G. Carrol gave 
us a brand new type from Scotland Yard, the most memorable stage 
detective I can think of—unless one excepts Harry G. Beresford 
as his father, the fumbling, friendly country constable, whose act- 
ing was a little masterpiece of quiet, homely humor. 

In contrast to Mr. Milne, who bends every detail to his plot, 
is Austin Strong, whose 4 Play Without a Name is a collection of 
incidents which please him—and us also—but remain, as a whole, 
inconclusive. Mr. Strong’s hero is a young man who thinks he 
has lost an important job, goes on a bat and is almost—at one point, 
quite—unfaithful to his wife. Mr. Strong has introduced two 
elaborate scenes within the hero’s brain, the inside of a skull done in 
pale colors with symbolic figures pulling levers and plugging in 
wires; but as everything that happens inside the brain is implicit 
(or even explicit) in other more matter of fact scenes, they are 
pointless. And so is the play, though sending us home with the 
recollection of many deft details and excellent, minute bits of 
direction. Peggy Wood and Kenneth MacKenna played with in- 
telligence—with more, indeed, than this piece was worth. 

Dramatizations of novels are seldom entirely satisfactory, and 
Margaret Ayer Barnes’ stage version of The Age of Innocence 
(directed by Guthrie McClintic), while pleasantly romantic and 
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capably put together, remains a little too literary. If it is also 
old-fashioned in its dealing with old fashions and sometimes not 
very interesting, the original is perhaps as much to blame as the 
adaptation. But we should be grateful for this chance to see 
Katharine Cornell, as the Countess Olenska, in a series of charming 
pictures, pictures in which she was as beautiful a central figure as 
one can imagine. 

The Age of Innocence calls for many tender, heartbreaking pas- 
sages between Miss Cornell and Rollo Peters, and the emotional 
note was sometimes held longer than their acting could keep up 
with. In contrast to their rather traditional and not very varied 
love-making was a brief bit by Arnold Korff (Julius Beaufort), 
a delicately shaded and skillfully handled portrait of a man in 
love. Mr. Korff knows the great open secret that deep human 
feeling is best translated, in acting, by the contrast of controlled 
outbursts with transparent repressions, and that whoever gives all 
away has nothing left. The scene in which Beaufort declares his 
hopeless love for Olenska was transformed by Arnold Korff into a 
perfect moment, a miniature of acting which all those whose profes- 
sion it is to simulate feeling would do well to study. 

Miss Brady’s latest opportunity to waste her talents finds her 
so good, so varied, so certain of both comedy and serious feeling, 
that we are often tempted to think that she is not wasted. But 4 
Most Immoral Lady (by Townsend Martin) is thin and ram- 
shackle in spite of an excellent idea—that of a husband and wife 
living off the blackmail extorted from her would-be lovers. It is 
worth seeing, however, for the sake of one of our most gifted and 
capable actresses, and especially for a silent scene at the end of 
the second act in which, without saying a word, she plays upon a 
very complicated scale of emotion. 

Little Accident (by Thomas Mitchell and Floyd Dell) opened 
some weeks ago in the hurry of a new season, but so gay and plausi- 
ble a light comedy should not go unrecorded. It is easily one of 
the best-written and most amusing current entertainments, a little 
wobbly perhaps in the last act, when the comedy begins to turn into 
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farce. The subject of illegitimacy is handled so deftly and hu- 
manly that only people with the widest blue streak could object to 
it. On the eve of his marriage, the hero discovers that an earlier 
love affair has unexpectedly come to a climax in a maternity hos- 
pital, and the proud father rushes down to take possession and, 
when he finds that the baby is about to be adopted, kidnaps it and 
tries to concoct its formulas himself. Thomas Mitchell, in the 
role of this tenacious father, proves himself once more to be an ex- 
traordinarily good comedian. His gestures, his pantomime, his 
way of letting us know what is going on inside his head, the 
variety he can give his lines, are admirable. And the more serious 
scenes between him and that very natural and competent actress, 
Katherine Alexander, are excellently managed. 

Minor events of the month include: Three, by David Pinski: 
faintly poetic drama in a devitalized vacuum, with only three char- 
acters, performed without distinction. . . . Sign of the Leopard 
(by that international manufacturer of thrillers, Edgar Wallace) : 
slow, wheezy and confused mystery play, like a poor crime serial 
suddenly forced to take dramatic form. . . . The Lady Lies (by 
Thomas Meehan): a good idea made incredible. The children 
summon their father’s mistress, whom they have never seen. But 
after the first act, one ceases to believe. . . . The Lady of the 
Orchids (adapted by Ray Goetz from the French of Jacques 
Natanson) : kept lady and three lovers—a familiar continental situ- 
ation made diverting by deft, civilized writing. The leading role 
is played by Peggy Hopkins Joyce, who turns out to be a capable 
as well as personable actress. . . . Americana (By J. P. McEvoy, 
with music by Roger Wolfe Kahn): some mildly amusing ideas 
done rather badly, and some feeble ideas done no better. Hasty, 
sour, and lacking in the cheerful gaiety so necessary to skits and 
music. . . . Whoopee (A Ziegfeld show, with music by Walter 
Donaldson): a great big gorgeous show, enlivened by the vastly 
comic presence of Eddie Cantor. . . 
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THE MOVIE SCENE 
Notes on Sound and Silence 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


N literature the distinction between art and bilge—to use the 

terminology of Mr. Mencken—is so generally recognized that 

no critic in his senses ever dreams of addressing his encomiums 
or strictures to the whole of the publishing trade, as if all books, 
magazines and newspapers were art or even literature. In the 
movies, although scarcely five per cent of all films made have any- 
thing to do with art, and the remaining ninety-five per cent (out- 
side of news and scientific films) are image-soaked pulp designed 
to feed the undiscriminating mind, the respective provinces of art 
and bilge are not yet recognized. The result is that every day sees 
a mass of devastating critical fire from the biggest aesthetic guns 
concentrated on what is actually no more than the movie equiva- 
lent of a “dime novel.” 

The ineffectiveness of this criticism need cause no worry since 
the interest in the average Hollywood picture is no more open to 
aesthetic influence than the interest in cheap magazine stories and 
comic strips. Here one is up against a social rather than an 
artistic problem. On the other hand, this lumping together of all 
photoplays, as if the difference between them was one of degree, 
has had its corrupting effect. Standards of value have become 
extremely flexible, not to say loose; the least display of originality 
immediately raises a picture to a state of eminence which in other 
arts is attained only by acknowledged masterpieces. It is gratify- 
ing, no doubt, to see a picture that does not specially assume the 
moronic intelligence. But it is a far cry from this to art. 

Thus, as the first step in the true appreciation of the movie 
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scene today, let the gods keep apart for us what ignorant mea 
have joined—Princess Art and King Bilge of the Empire of Mov- 
ing Shadows. 

There is only one thing that need be said here about the domi- 
nant section of this Empire. The Hollywood manufacturers of 
movies who are both its servants and its rulers should be reckoned 
as one of the wonders of our age. It staggers the imagination 
to see the huge industry—one of the greatest in the country—resting 
on the lack of vision and technical competence which provides its 
foundation. The great fortunes, and the acumen and pertinacity 
shown in amassing them, should deceive no one. It is doubtful if 
any of their possessors could direct competently a single picture. 
And yet the thing that the movie industry needs most is technical 
competence. What “new ideas” Hollywood accepts are mere varia- 
tions of well worn themes. For a really novel idea it has neither 
time, intelligence, nor sufficient imagination, nor the necessary dar- 
ing—the daring of a Henry Ford, who did not hesitate to stop his 
production and scrap his old plant, in order to produce a bet- 
ter car. If one can lay a charge against Hollywood it will be 
not that it does not know how to produce art, but that it knows 
almost as little about how to make good, satisfying bilge. 

The emergence of the talkies has somewhat complicated the situa- 
tion. As soon as the picture houses over the length and breadth 
of the country are equipped with the sound mechanism (and the 
high cost of this equipment is likely to extend the process over a 
considerable number of years), the film manufacturers will once 
again be faced with the problem of production on a uniform and 
normal basis. By that time they will not only be able to over- 
come the competition of vaudeville acts by the simple process of 
providing a talking vaudeville on the screen (as they are already 
doing), but they will also engage in successful rivalry with the 
legitimate stage, thus extending still further their present audience 
This obviously takes for granted that the talking picture has come 
to stay. There are many who are doubtful of this prospect. The 
weight of evidence, however, is entirely against them. The fact 
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that establishes the talking picture as assured of a prominent 
future is the very trivial one—that the thing works. Its perform- 
ance today may be primitive and crude (which is hardly to be 
wondered at considering the infancy of the process), but it has 
already proved its ability “to get its stuff over” to the audience. 
A medium which can do that—and do it with the extraordinary ease 
and effectiveness of the talking picture in its shorter subjects— 
need not worry about its future. 

Fate has been kinder to Hollywood manufacturers than they 
themselves realize or are willing to admit. A year ago the industry, 
undermined as it was by its incompetence, was moving rapidly 
toward a crisis. Today, with the talking picture thrust upon it 
through fear of competition, it can envisage a future that is greater 
than anything it has ever known. The heads of the movie manu- 
facturing business are capable of strangling any promising idea, 
but what may save the talking picture, as it would probably have 
saved the silent one, is the inevitable competition with the little 
cinema movement which is sure to develop into a very powerful 
force, and, on the other hand, the equally inevitable rivalry with 
the stage. 

But here again it is important not to mix any questions of 
aesthetic evaluation with the appreciation of the general output 
of the film industry. The talking picture is a medium of expres- 
sion like the printed book or the gramophone record. Its mechani- 
cal nature makes it particularly suitable for industrial production. 
This does not imply that the part played by the mechanical and 
industrial factors in its origin disqualifies it as a medium of art. 
But it does unfortunately mean that because of these two factors 
it lends itself readily to commercial exploitation with the resultant 
loss of quality which comes from standardisation of form and 
moronisation of content. It is therefore a foregone conclusion that 
the victory of the talking picture over the legitimate stage, which 
seems to be inevitable, will result in a general loss of quality— 
not a very great one considering the present condition of the stage, 
but withal appreciable enough to be felt by the more sensitive. 
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It may be interesting now to subject the talking picture to a 
more technical scrutiny. If it is going to have different forms of 
screen play, what are they? 

The first of these forms, which is already taking shape, is obvi- 
ously the “canned drama.” ‘The term carries a derisive connota- 
tion, but this is hardly warranted. At its worst “canned drama” 
may mean a faithful copy—a reproduction of a play as produced 
on the stage. It is difficult to follow the reasoning which pours so 
much aesthetic scorn on the idea of “copy”. A great work of art 
will retain some of its greatness even in a poor copy, as, in fact, 
it does every time a dramatic masterpiece is seen on the stage in 
an interpretation by indifferent actors. In the case of a talking 
picture the quality of acting is not in question, but only that of its 
reproduction. And here it is relevant to note that in the experi- 
ence of the present writer the crudeness of the actual reproduction 
detracted but very little from the thrill which he received when 
watching on the screen the antics of Fuzzy Knight synthesizing a 
jazz band, or when listening to the patter of Eddie Cantor. If the 
talking picture could do no better than “can” the masterpieces of 
theatrical presentation, it would still deserve every praise for mak- 
ing these masterpieces accessible to large masses of people. 

Fortunately for the talking picture, though less so for these mas- 
terpieces, its own powers of expression are so superior to those of 
the stage that before long it will ignore the forms of stage presenta- 
tion as resolutely as the silent picture does today. Our dramatic 
literature has grown out of the physical peculiarities of the theatre 
building as these have changed throughout the ages. A stage play, 
however great is the scope it may give to imagination, is forced to 
conform to two components of its theatrical being:—it has to deal 
with actual space and with actual time. No such physical restric- 
tions exist for the motion picture, whose space and time are not 
actual but merely relative. On the stage no part of the actor’s 
body may be hidden from the audience unless it is supposed to 
be hidden from the other characters. In fact the convention allows 
the audience to see no more than the characters themselves are sup- 
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posed to be seeing. In the motion picture the position may be 
entirely reversed. By showing only the character’s feet the audi- 
ence may be kept in ignorance as to the identity of the character, 
while dramatic suspense is being worked up and a situation 
developed where the disclosure of the character’s identity supplies 
the climax. Again, in the matter of entrances and exits—the stage 
demands that while the action is proceeding, no character may 
come into the view of the audience or withdraw therefrom, with- 
out complying with the natural laws of movement (provided the 
play be realistic). ‘The motion picture need not concern itself with 
these requirements at all. It can start, interrupt, or end a scene 
at any moment it may choose without bothering in the least by 
what means it shall bring the characters on or take them off. 
Similarly in the matter of time. The duration of a scene on the 
stage is a definite fact which is related to the whole course of 
events portrayed in the play. On the screen the actual duration 
of a scene is of hardly any consequence since it can be pulled out 
or drawn in like an accordion. The way of achieving this is the 
familiar parallel action obtained by alternating short sections of a 
number of different sequences. The dramatic force developed by 
this method is overwhelming and is best shown in the work of the 
master who discovered and made the most effective use of it—the 
films directed by D. W. Griffith such as Intolerance, Two Orphans, 
or Way Down East. 

Since the talking picture is heir to all these dramatic assets of the 
silent picture, is it likely, one may ask, that it will confine itself 
to mere reproduction of the stage form? Even the movie manu- 
facturers can be trusted in two or three years’ time to rebel against 
such a lack of imagination. And when this happens, a new 
dramatic literature will arise to find its expression through the 
medium of the talking picture. It is not asserted here that this 
literature will be art. The chances are that ninety-five per cent 
of it will be the same as the ninety-five per cent of the silent 
picture. 

There are other technical developments of the talking picture 
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which may come to be if the gods are kind. There is, for instance, 
the possibility of blending a recited story with the action on the 
screen in a way that will make the reciter’s voice and the screen 
images continuously supplement one another (not merely duplicate 
one another) with the result of enhanced effectiveness and greater 
dramatic power. Incidentally this will retain the silent actor and 
give speech to the animals. 

The great future awaiting the talking picture, alas, signifies the 
doom of the silent variety as a form of popular entertainment. As 
to this it is futile to deceive oneself. The popularity of the talkies 
is not wholly a craze for novelty. Their success is much more 
due to the warmth and intimacy which has been given the picture 
by the human voice and which is so unmistakably missing in the 
silent picture as this comes from Hollywood. With this added 
appeal, and the greater ease with which it lends itself to dramatic 
treatment, the talking picture cannot possibly fail to displace the 
silent picture from its present dominating position. It is doubtful 
whether the big companies which manufacture silent movies today 
will be making them ten years hence. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean the death knell of the silent picture. A medium of 
such extraordinary power of expression cannot die only because it 
has lost favor with the consumers of bilge. But to survive the blow 
which is being aimed at it, the silent picture must wake up to the 
wealth of power now lying dormant within it and not hesitate to 
use it to the full. 

Its first point of attack should be that very warmth and intimacy 
which has been denied it by the omniscient gentlemen of Holly- 
wood. In other words, the silent movie must reveal itself—must 
acquire a “personality”. 

The problem, fundamentally, is as simple as that of the per- 
sonality of the theatre. It will be recalled that even before the 
arrival of talkies the silent picture was losing ground under the 
steadily growing popularity of vaudeville acts. And vaudeville, of 
course, is only another name for the theatre of personality—of 
theatrical personality, to be precise—of its own undisguised “self”. 
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How far and widely the cinema has 
ranged in search of effective form is told 
by two films at opposite poles as mediums 
of expression, although released within 
three years of each other. The Last 
Laugh, which starred Emil Jannings at his 
early best, told its compassionate story en- 
tirely in pantomime, without even a writ- 
ten caption. The Singing Fool is fore- 
most among the talking pictures for the 
success and warmth with which it brings a 
theatre personality—Al Jolson—to the 
screen. Their only point in common is 
that they are ‘‘one-man shows.” 
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The technical skill in D. W. Griffith’s direction of crowd 
scenes was first exhibited in The Birth of a Nation (1915), 
and since then has been seen in almost every film he has 
produced, including Orphans of the Storm (1922), from 
which the above is taken. The importance of alternating 
long and short “shots” of different sequences—a method 
which gives the screen its greatest physical advantage over 
the stage—was an early principle in Griffith’s cinema direc- 
tion. Clear cut action and continuity, sometimes obviously 
theatrical, were nevertheless always features of visual 
stories told essentially with a camera. 
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To the visual quality which formerly was the entire art 
of the screen, synchronized sound effects, used incidentally, 
have brought new possibilities of artistic value. Deftly 
selected, the effects are of particular aid in the symphonic 
rounding out of a picture, as in the film version of Kenyon 
Nicholson’s The Barker. Here, in the opening sequences, 
the babble and stir of the carnival crowds suggest their pres- 
ence rather more by sound than sight. Circus noises—the 
strident barkers, shrieking calliopes, the twang of stringed 
instruments—create atmosphere without the loss of dramatic 
force, a problem which the all-talking pictures have not yet 
been able to solve. 
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To the merely spectacular handling of mob scenes and crowd 
effects in most films, the Russian directors have added a type of 
naturalism inherent in their players and peculiarly their own. 
In Eisenstein’s Potemkin and Ten Days That Shook the World 
and in Pudovkin’s The End of St. Petersburg the drama of the 
street scenes is intensified by a shadow of real restlessness, an 
actual or imminent surge of human movement that must al- 
ways be believed. This scene from Ten Days That Shook the 
World ofters a typical moment of such pictorial suspense. 
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Briefly, the vaudeville is vaudeville; the actors acting, the stage 
carrying the actors, the audience watching the performance. 
Everyone is “self” and enjoying himself—there is the whole secret 
of vaudeville and the formula of its working system. There can 
be no theatrical intimacy outside this formula, and the motion 
picture as a “spectacle”, in the strict sense of the term, cannot pos- 
sibly succeed unless it also acknowledges it. The motion picture 
must be “self” and enjoy being “self”. In its inner structure it 
must stress that dynamic quality which makes it a “motion” pic- 
ture. At the same time it must establish a definite physical rela- 
tionship with the spectator. It can achieve this only in one way; 
i.e. by making the screen the “frame of reference” for both—its 
visual dynamic form and its image content. Once the picture is 
visually related to the screen and the subject of the picture is seen 
as presented unmistakably from the screen a direct physical con- 
tact is established with the spectator which is the condition of all 
theatrical intimacy. 

With the blood of intimacy coursing through its veins, the silent 
picture will be able to call forth some of its latent and neglected 
powers. It will dramatise its form by making it more flexible and 
more susceptible to dramatic accent. It will organise its form by 
making it follow a strict dynamic pattern governed by the rules 
of counterpoint and rhythm. It will expand and enrich its form 
by making it combine simultaneously a number of parallel and 
inter-related subjects, as so many strands woven into a single com- 
position. Having done all this, the silent motion picture will 
realize that, without any conscious effort, it has been creating some- 
thing that has an independent aesthetic reality—that is “art.” 
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BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 
A Wail of Theatrical Woe 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T was with not so much a flourish as a gesture of quiet despair 

that Mr. Gilbert Miller fled New York last month to adopt 

London as the new scene of his profession as a producer of 
plays. Although his move may have startled that part of Broad- 
way which accepts the “ballyhoo” as a natural preface to any and 
everything, there was something about Mr. Miller’s action bespeak- 
ing the dejection inherent in the last straw. For he merely 
called together the ladies and gentlemen of the press, and dispas- 
sionately outlined to them the heavy costs and griefs which forced 
him, he said, to leave the New York theatre. 

The abuses he cited are many and apparently undeniable. They 
do not concern the wage scale, or the relations of producers and 
actors, or the evils of ticket speculation, or the Basic Agreement 
between managers and the Dramatists’ Guild. For once these lat- 
ter skirmishes are absent from a theatrical controversy, having 
given way to another and a greater subject—the creation by the 
unions of unnecessary work, or work which is not done at all but 
must be paid for. The Miller document represented an accretion 
of slow, small tortures: the union rule calling for a double shift 
of the three department heads and a road crew for the run of a 
show, whether the play has been on the road six weeks or has 
played one night in Chicago, and even though only one permanent 
set is used and no change of scenery is required; the rule requiring 
a show, if it carries its own musicians, to hire an equal number of 
musicians in any town it plays, even if the local orchestra is not 
used; the union demand that a full set of trucks and drivers be 
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Nickolas Muray Vandamm 





Lee Shubert (upper left), a founder of the producing Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association, and a member of the O. L. T. M. A. Together the 
Shuberts (Lee and his brother J. J.) are “interested in” about thirty New 
York theatres in addition to production activities. Upper right, David 
Belasco, long a pioneer in the American drama, is now almost unique as 
a manager who devotes all his time to one theatre. ‘The owner and his 
house staff are hosts to the players there. Lower left, Jed Harris, inde- 
pendent producer and member of the O. L. T. M. A. (Organized Legiti- 
mate Theatre Managers’ Association.) In a short, remarkable career he 
has rented and filled New York theatres with such swift, exciting plays as 
Broadway and, currently, The Front Page. Lower right, Clara Weiss, 
who served as ambassador to the press for the old Greenwich Village 
Theatre and who now represents the Actor-Managers, Inc. 
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Mortimer Offner 





Arnold Genthe 


Philip Barry (upper left), who, with other wise playwrights, belongs to 
the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League. A successful alumnus of 
the No. 47 Workshop, he is the author of such American comedies of 
manners as Paris Bound and Holiday. Upper right, Ethel Barrymore 
(No. 4960, Actors’ Equity Association), alone of the stage’s Royal Family 
still gives her entire allegiance to the legitimate theatre. In the playhouse 
newly built and named for her, she will star under her own directien. 
Lower left, Rouben Mamoulian, formerly of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
in three years has become outstanding among American directors through 
his work with Porgy, Marco Millions and now Wings Over Europe, all 
for the Guild. Lower right, Robert Edmond Jones, of the United 
Scenic Artists of America, Local No. 829. His contributions to many 
notable productions prove how great a figure is the designer in the theatre 
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present and paid for even when scenery is moved by hand from one 
theatre to another one next door. . . . Mr. Miller recalled one 
manager who paid $300 to have a set put on the stage for the in- 
spection of the director, and another producer who parted with 
$9,000 merely to get a show out of the warehouse and put it on 
the road. And then there is the unforgettable instance of the 
Reinhardt season last year at the Century Theatre, when the back- 
stage crew received weekly salaries amounting to $4,400, or more 
than the entire cast received, although the set for 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream remained without any change of scene for three 
weeks on the stage of the Century. 

Accordingly, it was natural enough that Mr. Miller’s colleagues 
among the non-musical producing managers applauded discreetly, 
enjoying vicariously the blow he had struck. It was to them a 
heart warming piece of outspoken courage. They liked it and 
talked of it—away from public places—with pride and general 
approbation, and commented upon it with guarded care in at least 
one newspaper. There were, however, but few exchanges of audi- 
ble comment. Only somewhat magnificently, one of Mr. Miller’s 
opponents—a stage labor union leader—retorted that “the day of 
coolie labor is over, and Mr. Miller ought to know it.” 

To the complaints of Mr. Miller, which were public, and 
those of others, which are private and anonymous, the answers have 
been thus largely evasive. Two weeks after Mr. Miller had stated 
definite grievances, the president of the local branch of the The- 
atrical Protective Union had not got around to reading the farewell 
address, and had no intention of doing so. Informed of the occa- 
sion in a Miller production when a chandelier had to be raised 
three inches, a one-man task of three minutes for which an entire 
crew received wages for four hours, the union leader was skeptical 
and slightly disinterested. “It must be an exaggeration. I can not 
conceive of it.” And that, in this confused controversy between 
men who are of the theatre and men who shift scenery in it, is 
about as much of an “answer” as most of the abuses received. . 

If there is any humor in such guerilla warfare, it is the wry 
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irony with which Broadway still refers to itself as the “commer- 
cial” theatre, and maintains its foolish face as a business, although 
its methods, if applied to any other profession, would quickly send 
it to the penitentiary or the poor house. No other industry deals 
in real estate values with such a loose carelessness, or inhabits 
expensive property with such ingenuous willingness to expand 
beyond any hope of returns. . . . Thus the situation provides, as 
always, that while producers and union men are taking pot shots at 
each other from surreptitious angles, it is the theatre itself that is 
hit by all the stray bullets. An unhappy, already wounded thea- 
tre, protesting in feeble accents that it is more important to know 
what causes the war than who will win it. 

ag See ARO et cee For lack of the terse, ex- 
f: planatory cause that has never 
been found, the reigning panic 
on Broadway has been ascribed 
to something called vaguely the 
contingencies of the theatre. 
The contingencies, in this case, 
follow closely upon the vigor of 
one faction and the flabby help- 
lessness of the other; for at the 
heart of the problem is the fact 
that the mechanical depart- 
ments in the theatre are thor- 
oughly, militantly organized, 
Prem the New York World and that the creative elements 
—excluding Equity and the Dramatists’ Guild, which have won 
their fight—are not protected and probably never will be. 

The common bonds that unite the union men or the actors do not 
exist for the managers; and even if they did, there is no front 
they could possibly present against the Theatrical Protective Union 
No. 1 of New York, the United Scenic Artists of America, Local 
829, and the International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, Local 817, which in transla- 
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tion means the theatrical transfer men of New York. The first 
organization, with a membership of 2,000, comprising stagehands, 
carpenters, electricians, property masters, flymen and “clearers,” is 
a solid bulwark. The scene painters and the designers (the lat- 
ter awoke one day to find themselves drafted) number about 450, 
forming an organization more like a guild than a union, to be sure, 
but with firm protective regulations. Altogether, they feel 
that they are the saving grace of the theatrical business, and that 
they are taking no more than their due. 

“Assume,” asks the president of Local 829, “that a producer does 
not intend to load his stage up with worthless stuff. Then what 
we have to offer is the cheapest measure of which he can possibly 
take advantage, since the designer is on hand to save the pro- 
ducer experimental cost. There are plenty of capable men in our 
union, and if a producer chooses an incompetent man to make his 
designs, it is his own fault. We do not bar foreigners, and it does 
not cost a non-union man $1,000 to join, as Mr. Miller says. It 
costs $200, of which $100 is paid upon application and the rest 
when he is admitted to the union. The uniform minimum price 
for a sketch is $250—a sketch that must be so exact that it could 
be carried out without the aid of the designer. It is something 
with a market as well as an aesthetic value.” 

As might be expected, efficiency (in the form of union labor 
control) is winning a crushing if short-sighted victory, although 
it is one of the more entertaining sidelights that the unions profess 
to regard the matter as no combat at all. The battle, they say, 
if there ever was one, is long ended, and in what remains of it 
they see only an administration of justice which is quite perfect 
save that a good many of their men would like to be making more 
money. The average annual salary in Local 829 is $3,000, “and 
with an overhead of twelve months a year and only six months 
of activity, you can see what we’re up against.” The regular sal- 
ary of the stagehand is $54 a week, and that of the master car- 
penter is $82.50 a week, but fluctuating overtime and varying labor 
demands in this field prevent any computation on an annual basis. 
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If, then, the producers and managers are writhing in deathly dis- 
comfort, it must be the fault of their own incompetence, say the 
scene shifters, painters and carpenters. They gladly point out to 
you definite instances: if a producer insists on preparing in four 
weeks a show that deserves four months, why, then, who is he to 
protest at the overtime costs of day and night rehearsals? And the 
charge that the unions force unnecessary shifts of men upon com- 
paratively simple productions meets a quaint reply, designed in 
theory to favor the employer. To the latter the unions submit 
that the employer will get more work out of a large number of un- 
fatigued men in a short time than from a few men working long 
hours. The teamsters have also furnished a reply which is con- 
tained in a slightly ghoulish bulletin to the effect that “this organ- 
ization’s members work only when the show fails or moves to a 
different theatre. . . . If every production was a huge success, 
the members of our organization would be compelled to seek a 
livelihood in other fields. Owing to these conditions it is com- 
pulsory that the salary be as high as can be obtained.” If Mr. 
Miller had a case, one officer asked, why did he fail to present it 
last fall? Every two years, it is said, representatives of the unions 
and the managers meet to confer on divers problems. The last con- 
ference was held in September, and at its conclusion, according to 
the local president of the Theatrical Protective Union, all factions 
emerged smiling and amicable, having arrived at “the most agree- 
able terms.” One can not help thinking that on at least one side the 
humor must have been somewhat forced; and just what the man- 
agers could have done if the terms were not “most agreeable,” one 
is at a loss to know. . . . Hence the unions call the situation emi- 
nently satisfactory and they inquire, with just a touch of victori- 
ous complacency, what more there is to be said on the subject. 

What more there is to be said would, if it were voiced by the 
managers, come out in an immense and sullen and practically united 
roar of discontent. But it will never be heard save from such pro- 
ducers as contemplate expatriation or some business other than the 
theatre. No matter how much they may suffer, they know better 
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than to enter the lists—at the moment, at least—against their or- 
ganized opponents. Mr. Miller’s voice was one which spoke up 
at the only politic time, when he was preparing to leave the country, 


but other producers do not find themselves in so brave a position. 
After all, the road is suffering from extreme box-office malnutrition, 
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and Broadway stretches out before them endlessly and without re- 
lief except when, as before Christmas, it is shorter by a score of 
dark and resoundingly empty theatres. 

Other producers than Mr. Miller have reminiscences anything 
but sunny to dwell upon. One manager, having engaged a crew 
at a Washington theatre to “bring the show in” between eleven 
o’clock in the morning and one o’clock in the afternoon, was fe- 
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quired to pay four members of the crew double because a rehearsal 
was held during one of the two hours. That is, for one hour four 
men were, fiscally speaking, four other individuals besides them- 
selves, though without any perceptible increase in accomplishment. 
There are, too, confirmed stories of superannuated stagehands who 
can not be retired or even replaced, but whose worthlessness must 
be overlooked on the payroll; of a deaf electrician who could not 
hear the cues and required (at the expense of the management) 
an assistant; of an operetta whose week-end try-out cost $3,000, most 
of which went to the mechanical crews and which was enough to 
suspend the show before it had been given a chance. Nor has any 
explanation ever been offered of the ill fate which befell Macbeth 
when it opened in Philadelphia against Rosalie. After the stage 
crew had been rehearsed a day and a night in handling the intricate 
Gordon Craig sets, half a dozen men were transferred arbitrarily 
and at the last moment to the Ziegfeld show, with what grim re- 


‘sults only they know who sat through the Tyler premiére and 


watched the work of a green and indifferent and blundering crew. 

So unrelenting is this hold on every mechanical and physical 
aspect of the theatre that it suggests some long delayed reprisal for 
days before the tables were turned; when the more czar-like of the 
producers ruled without consideration for the rights of backstage 
workers. Such a sultry revenge, though it is deprecated by the 
union leaders, would at least be more complimentary to their fore- 
sight than is the present course. For the goose that lays the golden 
eggs threatens to sing, strangely enough, a swan song. Shows 
which, with a little encouragement, might have a Broadway run, 
never see that stony-hearted street. The producers, actors and 
backers lose money alike. But so, too, do the musicians, stage- 
hands, carpenters, electricians and property masters, leaving only 
the teamsters who ply between theatres and warehouses to profit by 
their sorry business. . . . 

To those who stand on the sidelines and watch with jaundiced 
eye the whole unhappy tilt, its saddest effect is not financial loss. It 
is the growing impersonality of a business which had once a great 
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personal charm, and is slowly losing it. When a lamp shade be- 
longs to the property department, and the wiring of the lamp to 
the electrical department, and the distinction is frigidly preserved, 
it is only a symbol of an increasing mechanical dominance. The 
inner cooperation which the theatre, above all other arts, needs 
most is already overshadowed. And since the mechanism of the 
stage is organized not so much for progress as for major and minor 
forms of extortion, the theatre finds itself already lagging. The 
opportunity as well as the desire for theatrical experimentation van- 
ish in the face of such rules as those imposed upon, for instance, the 
stage designers. The union may, without any explanation, close its 
books against any applicant whatever; and even if he has become a 
member, a new and perhaps struggling designer must confront vari- 
ous assessments in addition to dues of sixty dollars a year and pay- 
ment to the union of a percentage of his contract with a producer. 
It is little wonder that the watchful affection of other days, the 
“what-can-we-do-for-this-show” attitude, has yielded before another 
question, asked coldly and with alarming indifference, “What can 
we get out of it?” 

The loss of such honest glamor and regard as once prevaded the 
theatre, from star to stagehand, has beyond any doubt diverted 
promising talent away from it. Technical school graduates, eager 
to start in the New York theatres as members of stage crews, find 
the way blocked by old men and a pre-requisite course of “proven 
experience,” generally to be had on the road. So they become, 
perhaps, insurance agents, or are addicted to selling bonds, but any- 
how are discouraged concerning the theatre. And the man with 
$15,000 and a sense of selection is wary, now, of production, since 
he must know that every available factor will be out in force to 
swallow up his original capital and ask for more with an incredible 
eagerness. Pushed almost to the wall by commercial ignorance and 
impersonal greed, the New York trade theatre is well on the way to 
grief, as surely it must be when half the people who compose it 
care so little for it. 
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SOPHOCLES 


The Quintessential Greek 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


RAGIC pleasure, Schopenhauer said, is in the last analysis 

a matter of acceptance. The great philosopher of gloom 

was defining all tragedy in the terms of one tragedian. His 
definition applies to Sophocles alone, but it compresses into a 
single word the spirit of the Sophoclean drama. Acceptance is 
not acquiescence or resignation. ‘To endure because there is no 
other way out is an attitude that has no commerce with tragedy. 
Acceptance is the temper of mind that says, “Thy will be done” 
in the sense of “Lo, I come to do thy will.” It is active, not 
passive. Yet it is distinct from the spirit of the fighter, with 
which, indeed, it has nothing in common. It accepts life, seeing 
clearly that thus it must be and not otherwise. ‘We must endure 
our going hence even as our coming hither.” To strive to under- 
stand the irresistible movement of events is illusory; still more 
so to set ourselves against what we can affect as little as the 
planets in their orbits. Even so, we are not mere spectators. There 
is nobility in the world, goodness, gentleness. Men are helpless 
so far as their fate is concerned, but they can ally themselves 
with the good, and in suffering and dying, die and suffer nobly. 
“Ripeness is all.” 

This is the spirit of Sophocles, as unlike that of Aeschylus as 
the spirit of a man on a foundering vessel who stands aside to let 
the women and. children fill the life-boats and accepts death calmly 
as his portion, is unlike that of the Elizabethan gentlemen who 
sailed the little Revenge against the entire Spanish Armada in that 
most glorious fight of history. There were scarcely two decades 
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between the two tragedians, but the tremendous stream of the life 
of Athens flowed so swiftly that by the time Sophocles had 
reached manhood the outlook on life which had made Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis, possible had passed away. Their very 
names have power today to move us to great memories. ‘Gods 
then were men and walked upon the earth.” Even today we can 
catch a glimpse of what it must have meant to watch the decline 
of that heroic endeavor and the failure of those high hopes. 
Athens had brought to birth freedom for the world, and then 
straightway turned to compass the destruction of her own glorious 
offspring. She grew powerful, imperial, tyrannical. She was for 
bringing all Greece beneath her yoke so that the rest of Greece 
turned upon her, and before Sophocles died, Sparta was at her 
gates and her sun was setting. As a very old man, when death 
the deliverer was close at hand, he wrote the well known lines: 

The long days store up many things nearer to grief than joy. 

. Death at the last, the deliverer. 

Not to be born is past all prizing best. 

Next best by far when one has seen the light 

is to go thither swiftly whence he came. 

When youth and its light carelessness are past, 

what woes are not without, what griefs within, 

envy and faction, strife, and sudden death. 

And last of all, old age, despised, 


infirm, unfriended. 


These words are not his creed. They were written when he was 
as full of grief as age, wretched in both. They are a record of 
his life: his youth in the bright day of Athens’ hope; his manhood 
when war and party strife were assailing the city; and his old age 
when the enemy of beauty and tolerance and fair living, of all 
that Athens had stood for, was conqueror. An old man summing 
up his life after all the taste for life and all the reason for it, too, 
were gone, not the great poet’s final judgment passed upon it. He 
gave that judgment in no uncertain words. Such times as those 
he lived in test the temper of men. To the weaker spirits they 
bring the despair of all things. The starry heavens are darkened 
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and truth and justice are no more. But to men like Sophocles 
outside change does not bring the loss of inner steadfastness. The 
strong can keep the transient and the eternal separate. Sophocles 
despaired for the city he loved; to him himself evil had come and 
not good; but, as he saw life, outside circumstance was in the ulti- 
mate sense powerless: within himself, he held, no man is helpless. 
There is an inner citadel where we may rule our own spirits; 
live as free men; die without dishonouring humanity. A man 
can always live nobly or die nobly, Ajax says. Antigone goes to 
her death not uncomforted: death was her choice, and she dies, the 
chorus tell her, “mistress of her own fate.” Sophocles saw life 
hard, but he could bear it hard. When Deianira is being told of 
her husband’s infidelity and her unwilling informant falters in 
his tale, she bids him, “Do not cheat me of the truth. Not to 
know the truth—that indeed would be my hurt.” The last words 
of the second Oedipus strike the dominant note of all his plays: 
“Cease lamentation, for verily these things stand fast.” He offers 
no refuge from things as they are except the refuge of suffering 
and death accepted in calm of mind, with strength unshaken. 

For the rest, in the outside world nothing is sure and most things 
are sad. Sophocles is melancholy, not a black or bitter melan- 
choly, Milton’s “pensive nun”: “Friendship is often false”; “Faith 
does not abide”; “Human life is a shadow,”—such sayings are on 
every page: 

For never all days free from pain 

are given mortals by the son of Kronos. 

But joy and grief 

the wheels of time 

roll round to all, 

even as the circling pathways of the stars. 

Nothing abides for men, not bright-bespangled night, 
not doom, not death. 


Wealth comes and goes, 
and grief and gladness. 


The danger of this kind of moralizing is that it is easy and sepa- 
rated by a hair’s breadth only from the commonplace. Sophocles 
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often grows sententious: “For all men it is appointed to die”; 
“Before he sees it no man can read the future or his fate”; “The 
honour of life lies not in words but in deeds.” Not even the 
sweep of his mighty wing can lift this sort of thing into the 
realm of poetry, but here as in all else he is a Greek of the 
Greeks, lovers ever of antithesis and of a pithy saying. The 
wonder is not that Sophocles must draw the moral but that 
Aeschylus signally does not. The point is only one of many that 
mark the fundamental difference between the two. 

Sophocles was a conservative, the upholder of an established 
order. In theology the conservative temper tends to formalism. 
Sophocles puts on the same level “to walk with no regard for 
justice” and to have “no reverence for images of gods.” He took 
contentedly the orthodox view of the hierarchy of Olympus, but 
a mind and a spirit such as his could not rest there. His beatific 
vision has nothing to do with the fancies and fables of a childish 
mythology. The word forever on his lips is law and when he 
searched the heavens seeking to understand, what he found was, 
“Laws of purity and reverence which no forgetfulness shall ever 
put to sleep, and God through them is great and grows not old.” 
He has substituted law for that proud word freedom which 
Aeschylus so loved. Athens is to him the city which has “the 
perfect fear of Heaven in righteous laws.” He loves “order” 
and “fair harmony” and “sobriety.” Freedom, one suspects, looked 
to him a noisy, disorderly, intemperate business, not to be con- 
tained within decent limits. “And ever shall this law hold good,” 
sing the chorus in the Antigone, “nothing that is vast enters into 
the life of mortals without a curse.” That is the Greek speaking. 
All Greek words that mean literally boundless, indefinite, un- 
limited, have a bad connotation. The Greek liked what he could 
see clearly. The infinite was unpleasant to him. In every way 
Sophocles is the embodiment of what we know as Greek, so much 
so that all definitions of the Greek spirit and Greek art are first 
of all definitions of his spirit and his art. He has imposed him- 
self upon the world as the quintessential Greek, and the qualities 
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pre-eminently his are ascribed to all the rest. He is direct, lucid, 
simple, reasonable. Excess—the word is not to be mentioned in 
his presence. Restraint is his as no other writer’s. Beauty to him 
does not inhere in colour, or light and shade, or any method of 
adornment, but in structure, in line and proportion, or, from an- 
other point of view, it has its roots not in mystery but in clear 
truthfulness. This is the classic spirit as we have conceived it, 
and contrasted with Sophocles, Aeschylus is a romanticist. How 
sober is Sophocles’ utterance even in despair. His most desperate 
sayings have an air of reasonableness: 


Only the base will long for length of life 

that never turns another way from evil. 
What joy is there in day that follows day, 
now swift, now slow, and death the only goal. 
I count as nothing him who feels within 

the glow of empty hopes. 


And how romantic is Aeschylus’ despair: 


Black smoke I would be, 

nearing the clouds of God. 

All unseen, soaring aloft, 

as dust without wings I would perish. 
Oh, for a seat high in air, 

Where the dripping clouds turn snow, 
a sheer, bare cliff, outranging sight, 
brooding alone, aloft. 

Down I would hurl myself, deep down, 
and only the eagles would see. 


The last words of the two Antigones bring into clear relief the dif- 
ference between the two men’s temperaments. In Sophocles’ play 


she mourns: 


Unwept, unfriended, without marriage song, 
I pass on my last journey to my grave. 
Behold me, what I suffer and from whom, 
Because I have upheld that which is high. 


Not so Aeschylus’ heroine: 
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No one shall ever thus decree for me. 

I am a woman and yet will I make 

A grave, a burying for him. . . . With my own hands! 
Courage! For I will find the power to act. 

Speak not to stay me. 


Aristophanes in the Frogs gives a sketch of Sophocles which is 
in singular contrast to the mocking portraits of everybody else. 
The rest brawl like fish wives and fight like bad little boys, 
Aeschylus and Euripides foremost. Sophocles stands aloof, gentle 
and courteous and ready to give place to others, “blameless in life 
and blameless, too, in death.” Not even Aristophanes could then 
jeer at Sophocles to an Athenian audience.* There is no other 
proof so convincing of what the general level of intelligence and 
cultivated understanding was just then in Athens as the fact that 
Sophocles was the popular playwright. But however great and 
sad the difference between the taste of the theatre public then 
and now, in one respect they are the same: general popularity 
always means warmth of human sympathy. In Sophocles’ plays 
one may catch a glimpse here and there of that tender and gentle 
spirit which so endeared him to the Athenians, and which is mov- 
ing as only the tenderness and the gentleness of the very strong can 
be. The blinded Oedipus begging for his children: 


Let me touch them—oh, could I but touch them with my hands, 
I would think that they were with me as when once I could behold 
them. Do I hear weeping? My beloved near me? Come to me, 
my children. Come here to my hands. 


That is a new note. There is nothing like it in Aeschylus. 

Warmth of nature does not argue a passionate soul. Sophocles 
is warm, but underneath all he is passionless. A great tragedian 
and a supremely great poet, and yet a detached observer of life 
and without passion. Of another such it was said, “Thy soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart,” and those who love Milton will 
always understand Sophocles best. The periods the two men lived 


* There is, of course, the comparison with Simonides in the Peace, but that was many 
years earlier. 
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in were as alike as the periods of Aeschylus and Shakespeare were 
alike. Milton, too, passed through a time of exultant hope, when 
Cromwell put England on the map of Europe, and he, too, had 
to watch the failure of all he cared for and die at last, a very old 
man, seeing his country, to use his own words, “shamed and de- 
filed.” He, too, learned to accept life and view it as a thing apart 
from himself “in calm of mind, all passion spent.” His world 
of lofty and solemn poetry is the world of the Antigone and the 
Oedipus at Colonus. 

The supreme excellence of both men is the same. Alas for us 
that it is one which for Sophocles was forever lost in its complete 
perfection when classic Greek ceased to be a spoken language. A 
great thought can live forever, passed on from tongue to tongue, 
but a great style lives only in one language. Of all English poets 
Milton is least read by non-English-speaking people. Shake- 
speare may almost be called German as well as English, but Milton 
is English alone. Sophocles and Milton are the two incomparable 
stylists. They are always artists of the great style. They maintain 
a continuous level of loveliness of word, of phrase, of musical 
sweep and pause. Compared to them Aeschylus and Shakespeare 
are faulty workmen, capable of supreme felicity of expression 
side by side with grotesque distortion. Milton’s poetry is typically 
English in its genius; it is poetry of magnificent opulence, of 
weighted phrase and gorgeous adjective, but there are times when 
he becomes so limpid, simple, clear, direct, he is classic, and for 
one who cannot read Greek easily the surest way to catch a glimpse 
of that flawless perfection of utterance which is Sophocles is to read 


Milton: 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool translucent wave— 


While the still morn went out with Sandals gray— 


And completely Sophoclean in substance and in style is: 
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Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause, Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson and heroicly hath finished 

A life heroic. .. . 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may calm us in a death so noble. 


Milton was no dramatist. Thought was his great interest, not 
action. Sophocles turned naturally to the drama. He was a man 
of Periclean Athens where pre-eminently the play was the thing, 
but it is open to question whether his own bent would have led 
him that way. It is certain that he is a greater poet than drama- 
tist. In dramatic power he stands below Aeschylus. On the 
other hand, in good theatre, as distinguished from sheer drama, he 
is his superior, but that is only to say that he possessed in the 
highest degree the Athenian technical gift: in whatever direction 
he turned he was a consummate workman. If he wrote a play it 
would be done as well as it could be done from every point of view 
of theatrical craftmanship. One imagines the young man watch- 
ing a performance of Aeschylus’ Libation-Bearers and noting every 
crude detail and the passing over of many a chance for a tense 
moment: that lock of Orestes’ hair they will never have done 
talking about; the patent silliness of Electra’s discovering that 
Orestes’ footprints are like hers; the scene where she recognizes 
him, so quickly passed over when it held most admirable possi- 
bilities. And off he goes to do a really well-made play. Such 
is the Electra. So brief, but not a word wasted; Electra’s char- 
acter given in a moment by the sharp contrast to her sister; the 
intense, compressed dialogue, where every word means something 
different to the speakers and the spectators, and the effect is 
electric; that lock of hair relegated far to the background; the 
recognition scene worked to the full of all its possibilities; and 
in the end a thrilling moment. The son has come to avenge his 
father’s death at the hands of his wife and her lover by murder- 
ing the two murderers. He has killed his mother, having gained 
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admission to her by declaring that he is bringing her news of 
his own death. His sister waits at the palace door. To her comes 
their mother’s lover, rejoicing that the one man they feared is dead: 


AEGISTHUS: Where are the strangers who have brought us 


news of Orestes slain? 
ELecTRA: Within. They have found a way to the heart of 


their hostess. 
AEGISTHUS: Can I look upon the corpse with my own eyes? 
ELECTRA: You can indeed. 
(The palace doors open. The shrouded corpse of Clytemnestra 


lies just within. Orestes stands over it.) 
AEGISTHUS: Uncover the face that I, who was his kinsman, may 
pay my due tribute of mourning. 


ORESTES: Do te yourself lift the veil. 
AEGISTHUS: So be it—but you, Electra, call me Clytemnestra if she 


is near. 
OrESTES: She is. Look not farther for her. 


(Aegisthus lifts the face cloth.) 
AEGISTHUS: What do I see— 
OrESTES: Why so terrified? Is the face strange to you? 

The lifting of that cloth is a supreme theatrical touch. It is 
the great moment in the play. But the story he was dramatizing 
centered around a situation which could not be surpassed for 
dramatic opportunity, the murder of a mother by her son. No 
attention is focussed on this fact in the play. When the son comes 
out after killing his mother, he and his sister agree briefly that it is 
well done, and turn instantly to the real climax, the killing of 
Aegisthus. Sophocles deliberately avoided the horror of that 
first murder. He substituted for it the righteous punishment of 
a murderer, a death that could move no one to pity and awe. 
“Thoughts too great for man,” he ever held, are not for man to 
utter. He had the sure instinct of the consummate artist: what 
was too tremendous ever to be done in finished perfection he would 
not attempt. The high passion that is needed for the very highest 
drama was not in him. He had a supreme gift of poetic expres- 
sion, a great intellect, and an unsurpassed sureness of beautiful work- 
manship, but he did not rise to the heights where Aeschylus and 


Shakespeare alone have walked. 
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‘Two ot Boris Aronson’s designs, reproduced from 
Boris Aronson et l’'Art du Theatre (reviewed on 
page 154), for costumes worn by ten dancers in The 
Tenth Commandment, Goldfaden’s almost perennial 
and always changing comedy. The Jewish letters, 
which are printed on the cloth, are merely orna- 
mental and mean nothing in themselves, nor are the 
costumes designed for any role more definite than 
that of a dancer in the chorus. 











“Angels in modern dress,” also from Boris Aron- 
son et l’Art du Theatre, depicting Mr. Aronson’s 
gay and slightly facetious conception of a “‘vaude- 
ville heaven.” ‘The two dancers, like those on the 
preceding page, are costumed for Goldfaden’s The 
Tenth Commandment, for which Mr. Aronson de- 
signed both costumes and settings when that comedy 
opened the Yiddish Art Theatre in 1926. 
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PROPAGANDIST THEATRES 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE propagandist theatre that has emerged from Soviet Rus- 

sia is unparalleled in contemporary playhouses. History, 

however, which has a disquieting habit of anticipating every- 
thing, has not allowed it to exist without offering a parallel. As a 
child of revolution this Soviet theatre is stamped with those family 
traits common to all children of revolution, whether they wave the 
red flag, dance carmagnoles in the street, or take to drum and fife 
to personify the Spirit of ’76. Beneath its most patent externals, 
this theatre of the time of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin is fundamen- 
tally the same as the theatre which was used to incite Parisian play- 
goers in the days of Danton, Marat and Robespierre. It even bears 
a resemblance to the spirit that was released in dramatic form along 
the Atlantic seaboard when such impertinent colonials as Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and the Adamses were challenging the sacrosanct 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings and putting in its place a 
solemn declaration of the democratic rights of men. All three of 
these propagandist theatres were born of a definite public need, 
dedicated to protest and persuasion, and mobilized in content and 
form to meet the emergency of the moment. 

If the theatre of the American Revolution differed, as it undoubt- 
edly did, in many major respects from the propagandist theatres 
both France and Russia were to see, the reason lay mainly in the 
nature of the revolution it reflected. Although it was waged under 
the most stirring watchwords of democratic liberty, its dominant 
objective was not social reorganization but freedom from a distant 
and tyrannical king. It was a revolution made from the top down, 
rather than from the bottom up, and, while it altered the govern- 
mental uppercrust of its society, it left its people in practically the 
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same position in the social scale they had held before that famous 
first shot was fired. The democratic victories that it achieved were 
statutory rather than economic, and recharted political theory much 
more than they refashioned social practise. It was, in short, the 
colonists’ habit of thought rather than their habit of living which 
the Revolution charged with a new idea. Accordingly their gentry 
remained on their great estates and their lower classes continued to 
accept their humbler lot as a matter of course. 

The fortunes of the war, the character of the colonists, and their 
special attitude toward the theatre combined with the nature of the 
conflict to leave their mark on the drama of the American Revolu- 
tion. If the flood of “drum and trumpet” drama that followed in 
the wake of the declaration of war took the form of pamphlets 
rather than productions made in actual playhouses, it was because 
early America, like England under Cromwell’s rule, was not over- 
friendly to the theatre under any circumstances. Even in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution, when English companies 
were trying to establish themselves in the larger cities, they had 
had to contend with an army of ever-ready and over-anxious moral- 
ists. There had been all the usual long talk and big words about 
the theatre as the devil’s agent, phrased in the picturesque jargon of 
Puritanism. With the outbreak of hostilities, theatrical conditions 
took a turn for the worse from the viewpoint of the colonists. Not 
only were many performers forced to flee to the West Indies, but 
and this is of paramount importance in considering what the theatre 
of the American Revolution might otherwise have been—Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia were soon lost to the British. Closed 
to the dramatists who wanted to preach the gospel of independence, 
the theatres of these three centres became playthings for the aristo- 
cratic amusement of the English officers who were quartered in 
them. General Clinton in New York, General Howe first in Phila- 
delphia and later in New York, and General Burgoyne in Boston 
became patron saints of a glorified order of amateur theatricals. A 
Dr. Beaumont, the surgeon-general of the British army, found him- 
self serving as manager of the John Street Theatre in New York. 
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Griboyedov's classic, Gore ot Ouma, itself a caustic comedy on veneered vul- 
garity, was presented and further parodied at the Meyerhold Theatre under 
the title of Too Intelligent to be Happy. Both scenes employ the same set. 








If the theatre of Russia’s upheaval is of a pro- 
nounced revolutionary type, it was amply predicted 
in “‘l’an II de la république” of France. Monnet’s 
design is of the garden of the Tuileries on the féte 
day of “]’étre supreme.” 




















Monnet, ‘“‘peintre du_ roi,’’ recorded also the 
Fete Générale des Francais on Bastille Day, 1790, 
at the Champs de Mars. Here, as to-day in Russia, 
a people’s political fervor is sweeping out in dra- 
matic display, as ardent in old Paris as now in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 











Above, a third scene from Griboyedov’s Too Intelligent to be Happy, employ- 
ing the same permanent set (see page 131)... . Below, the revolutionary 
influence seen in a Russian ballet rehearsal. 
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A Major Williams emerged as the principal tragedian of the com- 
pany, the ill-fated Major André proved himself truly adept as its 
scene painter, and very often the young and beardless subalterns 
under them played, in Elizabethan style, the lovely heroines de- 
manded by the repertory. In Boston, General Burgoyne was not 
only patron of the drama but also turned playwright and, convert- 
ing Faneuil Hall into a theatre, presented there his own anti-revo- 
lutionary drama, The Blockade of Boston. 

In spite of the example set by the British, the colonists did not 
take readily to the theatre. Officialdom now had not only the plea 
of immorality but also the charge of wicked extravagance to bring 
against it. As a result in 1774 the Continental Congress black- 
listed “shews and plays” side by side with cock-fighting, gaming and 
“other expensive diversions” that were untenable in wartime, and 
failed to see them as a powerful ally to their cause. Even as late as 
1778, when one might have expected the theatre to be pulsing with 
a sudden consciousness of liberty, and preaching the beauties of the 
new democracy, the Continental Congress could pass a resolution 
which was so typical of the feeling of a certain section of public 
opinion in infant America, and so futile in achieving its aim, that 
it must be quoted in full. It read: 


Whereas, Frequenting playhouses and theatrical entertainments has 
a fatal tendency to divert the minds of the people from a due at- 
tention to the means necessary to the defense of the country and 
the preservation of their liberties: 

Resolved, That any person holding an office under the United 
States who shall act, promote, or attend such play, shall be deemed 
unworthy to hold such office and shall accordingly be dismissed. 


The law-makers, however, could no more silence incipient play- 
wrights in the storm of war feeling than they could later dismiss 
Washington from high office for being a constant theatre-goer. 
Pamphleteers came upon the scene in scores, writing scorching in- 
dictments of the British in dramatic form, using playwriting as a 
natural release for their pent-up imaginations. Ladies and gentle- 
men who were what H. G. Wells would call perfect examples of 
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“well-connected” Americans, who might have had any number of 
genteel reasons for avoiding the theatre and who certainly had never 
considered themselves dramatists in peace time, were suddenly trans- 
formed, because of the joint stimulus of a common foe and a revo- 
lutionary conviction, into active playwrights. Overnight, too, print- 
ing presses became box-offices for this tribe of propagandists whose 
chances of regular theatre production were negligible. Mrs. Mercy 
Otis Warren, the sister of James Otis, rushed into print with The 
Group and The Adulator, in which John Hancock, James Otis, 
and John and Samuel Adams were but thinly disguised under such 
significant labels as Portius, Brutus, Cassius and Junius. Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge seized his pen to dash off plays with such 
topical titles as The Rising Glory of America, The Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and The Death of Gen’l Montgomery. And the 
nationalist drama achieved its most far flung pretensions in a drama 
that was briefly identified as The Fall of British Tyranny, or 
American Liberty Triumphant. The First Campaign. 

These early propagandists, who were forced to see their work in 
print instead of in the theatre, were thoroughly aware of their bold- 
ness in venturing upon playwriting at all. Mrs. Warren, from the 
heart of New England Puritanism, was undoubtedly troubled by 
the strange coincidence of history that had made a dramatist of 
her. But something deep within her enabled her to excuse her 
excursion into the dramatic form by her belief that “the conse- 
quences of deviation may, perhaps, be as successfully enforced from 
the stage as by modes of instruction less censured by the severe.” 
These playwrights of the American Revolution might stack the 
cards against their enemies as any Bolshevik author might do to- 
day, but they were never forced to write down to their audiences. 
They were appealing to the intelligence of their equals, and for 
that very significant reason they were somewhat ashamed of the 
lack of “elegance” demanded by the mad haste of propagandist 
writing. With Brackenridge, however, they sensed the important 
role their propaganda might play and saw that the “one great foun- 
dation of merit in any performance is its being seasonable.” Un- 
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questionably they would also have admitted with Brackenridge that 
any work they did, regardless of how unpolished it might be, was 
more serviceable at the moment of need than when the “foe is en- 
tirely repulsed and the dangers over.” In other words, these minute 
men and women of literature were propagandists at heart at the 
same time that they happened to be theatre propagandists in form. 
But as theatre propagandists they were sorely hindered both by 
their lack of experience and of opportunity. 

Of quite a different sort were the theatre people of Paris, who, 
during those feverish days of the French Revolution, placed all of 
their professional experience at the disposal of the playhouses. 
They were not well-intentioned amateurs, but men and women 
whose lives had been lived on the stage, who knew their audiences 
as well as they knew their theatre, and shared with them either 
their respect for or their hatred of the old régime. Like the Rus- 
sians they were doubly valuable as propagandists because they had 
already reached technical maturity before the storm broke. And, 
like the Russians, too—though unlike the early Americans—as revo- 
lutionists they were subjects of a government that was intensely 
aware of the theatre’s importance as a medium for public persuasion. 

Behind the Revolution that was actually launched with the storm- 
ing of the Bastille by a mob that had pillaged the property room 
of the Opéra for some of its arms was a network of conditions not 
only startlingly similar to those which Russia was later destined to 
see, but which combined to create a propaganda that strongly fore- 
cast the future Bolshevik theatre. The French Revolution did not 
content itself with democratic watchwords. Unlike the American 
Revolution it was the most sullen of class struggles, born of cen- 
turies of oppression and rankling hatreds. It saw a country that 
in political theory was still in the Middle Ages swing suddenly into 
the most radical governmental experiment Europe had known. It 
witnessed the extinction of the old order, and led off the unhappy 
list of its victims with the names of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, those touching but conspicuous incompetents whom fate 
had destined to be the martyrs of the deluge. The changes it in- 
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vited ended with powdered wigs and glittering brocades drenched 
with the blood of the old régime, with Notre Dame opened as the 
Temple of Reason, and a new class in control of Paris and of 
France. The Convention, the Committee of Public Safety, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and, finally, the Directory ruled where 
once the King had ruled alone. And the government, set up to 
represent the underdog and reflecting the shallow caprices of the 
mob, had no time for leniency. Divided within itself by many 
enemies, an outlaw among the nations, it was forced, like Soviet 
Russia, to carry on military operations on several fronts even while 
it was reorganizing the whole planning of its internal government 
Meanwhile this new France had its people to consider. They were 
as illiterate as the Russians. But until public opinion had been 
fanned against a common enemy and for a common principle, the 
government which spoke as the mouthpiece of these people could 
in no Way consider itself secure. To reach them, to stir their emo- 
tions and command their sympathies, it turned to the theatre. 
Within*half a year of the taking of the Bastille the doors of the 
Theatre Francais opened on Charles 1X and the theatre was already 
playing its part as an agent of insurrection. This tragedy by Marie- 
Joseph Chénier, a brother of the more gifted but less lucky André 
Chenier, was the dramatic storm centre of the first days of the French 
Revolution. Apparently it was a dull and commonplace tragedy. 
But it happened to contain a scene dealing with St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve and to show a French King in the act of ordering a massacre 
of his subjects. Also two of its characters were obviously in- 
tended to be recognized as Louis and Marie Antoinette. At such a 
moment this was more than enough to kindle the emotions of an 
audience, particularly when the play was punctuated by tirades on 
liberty that stirred contemporaries to “thunders of clappings and 
bravos.” If these were not enough to make Charles IX the excite- 
ment of the hour, there were others. The boulevards knew that 
there was a definite schism in the ranks of the company at the 
Comédie, and that the Jacobin members had forced the Royalists 
produce the play against their will. The boulevards saw, too, 
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a young actor named Talma, playing the first great part of his 
career in this drama that vaguely stood for the people’s rights, and 
they began to associate his name with their cause. Nor was the 
author of the play anxious to have it pass by unnoticed. Instead 
of dedicating his drama to any patron among the nobles, he dedi- 
cated it, with an all-inclusive gesture, ‘““To the French Nation”: 


Frenchmen and fellow-citizens: accept the dedication of this pa- 
triotic tragedy. I dedicate the work of a free man to a free nation. 
... Your scene ought to change with the others that have changed. 
A theatre in which there are only petty females and slaves is no 
longer suited to a nation of men and of citizens. 


Earlier in the same year, Chénier had delivered himself of a Dis- 
course on the Liberty of the Theatre in which he took pains to 
outline the propagandist role of the theatre more plainly by saying: 


The theatre is an agent of education. . . . Without her men of 
letters, France would stand where Spain stands at this moment... . 
We have reached the most important epoch of French history, 
for the destiny of twenty-five million men is about to be decided. .. . 
Free arts succeed the enslaved arts; the theatre, so long effeminate 
and abject, will henceforward inspire only a respect of law, love 
of liberty, hatred of excess, and the execration of tyrants. 


One of the earliest acts of the new government in 1791 was the 
abolishment of the old theatre monopoly that had divided the 
amusements of Paris between the Comédie-Francaise (Théatre 
Francais) ; the Académie Royale (Opéra) ; the Théatre Italien; the 
Théatre Nicolet, and the Ambigu-Comique. In the course of the 
next nine years the number of Parisian playhouses jumped from 
this paltry five to forty-five. Over two thousand dramas are sup- 
posed to have been written during 1793 and the following troubled 
years of the first Republic, and more than half of these revolution- 
ary plays are said to have achieved production. Nor did the dra- 
matic activity of the Revolution end with them. It invaded the 
opera and the ballet, and spilled over into circus theatres of its 
own devising and even reached the smallest towns of the provinces. 

The political watchwords of the Revolution were written large 
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in the theatre of the time. Playwrights and librettists alike began 
a feverish search for material with which to feed the ever hungry 
theatres of the Revolution. Each conquest over the foreign foe 
furnished a welcome subject; each hero or villain that the republi- 
can cause discovered either at home or abroad was needed fodder. 

America, and the heroes of the recent American Revolution in 
which France had played a glorious part, was the natural haven 
of many sorely distressed Parisian playwrights. Even as early as 
1791 we hear of a play called Washington, or Liberty in the New 
World finding its way to the stage of the Odéon. 

An idea of the kind of fare which the revolutionary theatre of- 
fered its audiences can, perhaps, best be obtained from a glance 
at a plot synopsis of one of its most characteristic successes. On 
October 18, 1793, two days before Marie Antoinette was led to the 
guillotine, the Théatre de la Republique won an enthusiastic re- 
ception for Le Jugement dernier des Rois, a “prophecy in one 
act,” by Sylvain Maréchal. The following synopsis from Karl 
Mantzius’ History of Theatrical Art, is unusually eloquent in 
portraying the public mind of Paris at the particular moment: 

An old man, who in his youth had been the victim of the tyranny 
of a French king, is living forsaken on a desert island. In his 
solitude he has developed into a full-blown Son of Liberty. He 
hates kings, weeps over the sufferings of the down-trodden multi- 
tudes, and has carved in great letters on a cliff his beloved watch- 
words: Liberté, Egalité. Of a sudden he sees a number of strangers 
landing upon the island. It is a shipment of sans-culottes from all 
the countries of Europe. The old man receives them with rapture, 
and asks what has brought them there. They explain to him that 
the whole of Europe has been liberated; on the impulse given by 
France every country has now become a Republic. A deputa- 
tion composed of one sans-culotte from each country has been 
charged with the duty of transplanting all the crowned tyrants to a 
desert island. ‘‘You shall see them all immediately,” says one of 
the sans-culottes, “all but one whom France has disposed of al- 
ready.” On this all the monarchs advance in a row, and the 
sans-culotte gives an illuminating description of each in turn, some- 
what in the manner of the showman of a menagerie: Here we 


have the King of England, the King of Prussia, the Emperor 
Francis, the King of Spain, fat King Stanislas of Poland, the 
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Empress of Russia, nicknamed “the harlot of the North”—last of 
all here is Pope Pius the Sixth. After having overwhelmed all 
the unfortunate Supreme Heads of States with the most appalling 
terms of abuse, the sans-culottes and the old Friend of Equality 
depart from the island, leaving the tyrants to their fate, not, how- 
ever, till they have pointed out to them that they are standing on 
a volcano. The “Prophecy” closes with a grotesque scene of 
farce in which the monarchs fall to fighting over a barrel of bis- 
cuits, and the Empress Catherine, determined to secure the lion’s 
share, hits Pope Pius over the head with her sceptre. Then, of a 
sudden, the earth trembles, the volcano vomits forth its glowing 
lava, and the crowned heads perish in a holocaust of terror. 


Officials of the French Revolution were as determined as those 
of the Soviet upheaval that the past should be despised until the 
present was made secure. Accordingly the Commission of Public 
Instruction, established in 1794 to take special charge of the 
theatre, introduced a rigid censorship of the familiar French clas- 
sics and also carefully controlled new works fathered by the Revo- 
lution. Phédre, Andromaque, Britannicus, Bajazet, and Le Malade 
Imaginaire were proscribed; Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope and Le Cid 
were tampered with as much as any of the Russian classics have 
been to suit the aims of the new government. In short, the plays 
that came down from the age of Louis XIV were blacklisted in 
much the same manner that the Bolsheviks temporarily proscribed 
all relics of the bourgeois drama. 

State control of the theatre was deemed advisable very soon after 
the French Revolution had proved effective. Even when the coun- 
try was surrounded by foreign foes and bitterly divided within its 
own ranks, the Committee of Public Instruction set to work at the 
“regulation of dramatic art.” With the public caught in the hold 
of such a violent reaction to everything for which the past had 
stood, and with the brotherhood of man being joyously accepted by 
a nation that claimed to have stamped out all class distinctions, 
a communication, such as the following, was almost inevitable: 


We expressly enjoin upon you, citizens, in the name of the law 
and on your own personal responsibility, to expunge immediately 
from all the pieces produced by you, whether in verse or in prose, 
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the titles: Duke, Baron, Marquis, Count, Monsieur, Madame, and 
all other prohibited qualifications, since these feudal titles are de- 
rived from a source so impure that they cannot be permitted any 
longer to pollute the French stage. 

As if to complete the parallel between the theatre of the French 
and Russian revolutions is a letter, written in 1793 by the Friends 
of Liberty and Equality (the Jacobin Club) to the Committee of 
Public Instruction of the National Convention: 


The National Convention should be called upon to direct that there 
shall in every town of 4000 inhabitants be established a theatre- 
hall, where the pupils of the Public Schools and other Persons 
can practice the dramatic art; but where only plays of sentiment 
and such as breathe the spirit of the Revolution shall be performed. 
. . . As there are unoccupied churches in nearly all these towns it 
will not be necessary to provide new buildings. . . . I am confident 
that nothing would be better calculated to educate the people, to 
make them forget the fooleries of the priests, and in short to re- 
establish public morals. 

The theatre of the American Revolution anticipated the theatre 
of the Fretch Revolution only in spirit. But the French so com- 
pletely foreshadowed what has recently occurred in Russia that the 
barest chronicle of their joint histories cannot obscure the cosmic 
irony lurking behind them. We, who like to feel that the present 
is reborn daily especially for us, consider Russia a unique expe- 
rience. Its chief excitement for many of us is, in fact, its challenging 
novelty. When we turn back to France, however, we watch the 
Same processes at work and hear the same poignant phrases of 
human aspiration beating against reality. Liberty, which seems so 
new at each rebirth, turns out to be an age-weary experience, a cease- 
less, beautiful beckoning mirage. Even the theatre, which at its best 
must seem fresh and untried at each of its expressions, follows in its 
most radical mood a groove determined by previous experience. It 
is not what man does but what he forgets he has done that is the 
touchstone of all novelty, and that raises the question of what will 
happen to the theatre of the next revolution, the next playhouse of 
propaganda and the next temple of the masses when Russia is as con- 
servative as we are, who were once so radical. 
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THE MODERN DANCE 
IN GERMANY 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


HE modern dance has become a 

national institution in Germany. 

Many indeed would make its 
practise and propagation an affair of 
state. The groups which spread its 
cult run into the hundreds, and with 
the decentralization of artistic life, 
the movement is spreading over all 
Central Europe. Provincial capitals 
like Dresden alone house several rival 
organizations and their warring doc- 
trines. The legions of professional dancers 
who are the regular adepts of these rites 
are swollen by a mighty rear-guard of 
amateurs or, as they are called, of “lay- 
brothers’—the choristers of the move- 
ment. If they happen to be bourgeois, 
these Orpheans of the dance are recruited 
from the ranks of studious youth; if they 
are proletarian, they are supported by 
Trade Unions and Labor Parties. In a 
famous UFA film, The Way to Strength 
and Beauty, we saw something of the scope 
of this saltatory enthusiasm as an ally to 
physical culture. The Congress of Ger- 
man Dancers which convened last summer 
in Essen in the Ruhr (the coal and iron 
capital) attracted something like a thou- 
sand delegates and sympathisers. 

To recreate the unity of modern Ger- 
manic dancing, as a preliminary to an 
attack on the lyric stage, was the occasion 
of the congress. Yet, despite a wordy 
war, what impressed an impartial onlooker 
in the performance of the two chief 
schools and their offshoots was their cu- 


rious similarity in substance and form, the 
family likeness of the rancorous brethren. 
The wrangling for a rallying-cry was sig- 
nificant only of the boundless importance 
attached, in Germany, to a password. At 
bottom, the modern German dance is 
fiercely aware of its racial originality. It 
isolates itself in bitter pride from the rest 
of the world and proclaims its novelty by 
renouncing all tradition. ‘To the lure of 
the East and the influence of Soviet 
Russia it turns an open ear, but it is un- 
compromising in its opposition to the aes- 
thetics of the West. Puffed with pathetic 
pride in its mission, it forgets—how read- 
ily!—its origin. It forgets that the ex- 
ample of Isadora Duncan raised these 
battalions of bare-foot dancers from the 
soil; it forgets that the rhythmic system 
of Jacques Dalcroze is the basis of all 
these experiments. In the debates at Essen 
I heard neither of these names mentioned. 
The controversy turned entirely on the 
theories of two embattled champions: Mr. 
Rudolf von Laban and Mrs. Mary Wig- 
man, his recalcitrant pupil—the latter a 
tottering but still immensely potent idol. 

This obliviousness to the past may be 
explained, if not approved. We may trace 
this rush to exploit the dance and the ex- 
tent and virulence of the movement to the 
convulsions of post-war Germany, to its 
moral isolation, and latterly to its recu- 
peration. Springing from the explosion of 
Expressionistic art—that furia Germanica, 
as Maurice Barrés might have called it— 
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the new dance has not yet outgrown its 
phase of “sentimental inflation.”” But a 
reaction is already appearing in favor of a 
more constructive spirit which, it is hoped, 
will control the chaos of unfettered in- 
stinct. Marsyas still labors the reedy 
flute, but Apollo has begun to tune his 
lyre. That is the significance of the crisis 
which broke out at Essen. 

A few years before the war, Mr. Oscar 
A. H. Schmitz, a German poet, thinker 
and publicist, who was also a great trav- 
eller, wrote a series of books in which he 
studied the “social problems” of the vari- 
ous countries of Europe. The title of 
each of these volumes was a definition. 
“The Land of Reality” was the formula 
for France; England was “The Land 
Without Music.” If we apply this method 
of concise and striking labels to the Ger- 
many of the beginning of the century, we 
might name it “The Land Without 
Dance.”” To be sure Stuttgart, Dresden 
and Berlin had been colonized by Italian 
masters and the French ballet. La Bar- 
berina had reigned in Sans-Souci; the 
Spaniard Lola Montes had tiptilted the 
throne of the Wittelsbach; the dynasty of 
the ‘Taglioni had exercised an absolute 
and prolonged choreographic dictatorship 
in the Prussian capital. 

But when it was transplanted to Ger- 
man soil and nursed in the hothouses of 
the Court theatres, the ballet, which epito- 
mized the saltatory tradition of the Latin 
races, declined. In Vienna, as in Copen- 
hagen and St. Petersburg, the classic 
dance, grafted on a growing theatre, ac- 
climated itself and flowered. But in Ger- 
many (perhaps because it was contrary 
to the genius of the race) it remained 
barren. 

The last star of the Berlin Opera, 
Antonietta dell’ Era, was a Milanese. 
What little of the old ballet survives there 
is merely a crude copy of a supreme art. 
It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say 
that Isadora in founding her first school 
in Germany and Dalcroze his Institute in 
Hellerau were cultivating an untilled soil. 


And, once these foreign bodies were re- 
moved, Germany began to create a dance 
in her own image. 

Classic dancing is not only a reasoned 
discipline of the muscles, it is also an en- 
semble of fixed forms. The body, stylized, 
expresses itself in an abstract language ot 
lines and volumes. ‘The sensibility of the 
dancer, with us, is always respectful of 
the canons of formal beauty. German 
dancing, however, leans heavily toward 
expression; emotion determines form: 
spontaneous in some cases, predetermined 
in others. ‘The inner life emerges, exces- 
sively, under two complementary aspects 
—that of an impassioned paroxysm or a 
grotesque parody. Always and always— 
and no doctrinal disputes affect this fact— 
it is expression, alternating between agon- 
ized ecstasy and a bitter romantic irony, 
and strained to the breaking-point. A con- 
scious contempt of restraint converts ec- 
stasy into emphasis and humor into a 
ghastly grin. Masks are frequently em- 
ployed to mark the principle of a “play’”’ 
that luxuriates in the flippant, the frantic 
and the fearful. 

Most of the dance-dramas which are 
the themes of this sedulously stilted imag- 


ination derive trom mimicry. They 
demand a painful tension of the whole 
being. The dancer's eyes exclaim, her 


fingers flare; her body writhes with ter- 
ror; she squirms on the ground, stamps 
furiously, collapses exhausted. To all the 
flexions and tractions of her members she 
lends a spasmodic violence. The classic 
dancer, by her balloon-like rebounding, by 
the elasticity of her supple ankle and 
practised kick, gives us the illusion of an 
imponderable soaring. She defies gravits 
and twits the world of weight. The mod 
ern German moves implacably, with her 
whole bulk, accenting heavily each tread 
or tap of her unshod heel. The classic 
ballerina aims at grace; Mrs. Wigman’s 
pupils seek their effects in a rupture of the 
harmony of the body, in an elegant de 
formation. For these romantics the ugly 
is (as it has always been) the beautiful 
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At the dance cycle offered by the Municipal Opera of 
Essen, controversy raged openly, particularly between the 
schools of Rudolph von Laban and his former pupil, Mrs. 
Mary Wigman. Germany, which had no native dance 
when the century opened, is now stirred bitterly over vari- 
ous expressionistic forms in which is little of old influences 
and origins . . . Harald Kreuzberg, who recently left the 
new school and returned to more traditional dancing, was 
seen in New York last winter with the Reinhardt troupe 
and will dance here this month. . . . Mme. Gret Palucca, 
an accomplished dancer of sure and easy technic, at the Essen 
carnival offered two rhythmic themes marked by ecstatic 
movement and incisive toe-work. 
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At least one conspicuous feature of the new 
German dance, as seen at Essen, is the importance 
allotted to pantomime and composition, almost to 
the exclusion of the dance itself. “The Suite Bouf- 
fonne of the Green Clowns ofters a typical at- 
tempt at parody through the use of grimacing, 
contortion and identical masks, with a final effect 
dependent upon one of Von Laban’s designs. 














The pinioned slave, panting and writhing, 
or the visions and spectral obsessions of a 
nightmare, these are the themes which fas- 
cinate them, these or the gibbering leer of 
dementia: Gwynplaine or Quasimodo. 
The evolutions of our ballerinas are 
charged with feminine charm, with a 
subtle sexual appeal, distilled and subli- 
mated by the dance. The sex of a Ger- 
man rhythmician is practically abolished. 
Mannish, positive, wide of womb, robust- 
ly under-pinned, she functions forcefully 
and frankly. These neutral nymphs often 
affect the masculine uniform—a _ blouse 
and trousers to the ankle, or the trunks 
of the gymnast which leaves the muscu- 
lar flanks free. ‘Their ejaculatory move- 
ments forbid grace or fragility. 

Far from concealing effort, they empha- 
size it. Improvised or “free” dancing, 
which was originally the interpretation or 
reproduction, through gesture, of a musi- 
cal text, has now become completely 
emancipated from any sound-basis. The 
majority of these dances are performed, 
in part at least, in silence; certain pas- 
sages are beaten out only by the feet. 
Most often, however, great gong-strokes, 
like a clamorous tocsin, punctuate the pro- 
pulsions of the mime or the athlete. 

The methods of physical culture, in 
fact, play a great part in the formation 
of the modern dancer. Many of the 
artists directing these groups of sinewy 
virgins are diploma’d monitors, gym- 
nasiarchs promoted to choreography. The 
exercises of Frau Doktor Mensendieck of 
Vienna have inspired more than one 
dance-cult. Athletic training and the 
team-spirit appear also in the vogue for 
“sroup-dancing,” for ensemble evolutions, 
in which the collective soul, the Masse- 
Mensch of the poet Toller, obliterates 
individuality. This brings us from the 
morbid magnifying of the individual, ca- 
vorting alone on a bare stage to his no 
less absolute thralldom. Now we have 
dancers (like those of the Skoronel- 
Trumpy group in Essen) imitating the 
monstrous rhythms of machinery by their 
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rectilinear alignments and the automatism 
of their “Robot’’-like gestures. But al- 
ways, whether in the exuberance of cer- 
tain effusions or the impassibility of me- 
chanical movements, we see the same set 
exaggeration, the same unsmiling and un- 
remitting conviction. The youth of 
Germany brings a kind of fanaticism to 
these theatrical diversions. What you 
would take for a technical exercise or an 
extravagant joke turns out to be a mystic 
article of faith. And hotly as the partisans 
of the rival creeds may debate, the more 
they differ, the more they resemble each 
other—in their weaknesses. 

In the hope of discerning these (more 
apparent than real) differences, we at- 
tended, assiduously, the festivals and per- 
formances at Essen, where, bearing witness 
to their faith by works, almost all the 
dancers of Germany competed for the 
palm. The clash of ideas, the struggle 
of ambitions, the quarrels of coteries and 
the confusion of media and creeds gave 
to this interminable contest, in which one 
hundred dancers or groups of dancers par- 
ticipated in relays, an impassioned and 
combative character. 

A mere catalogue of the competitors 
would weary the reader without enlight- 
ening him. Fortunately, the Committee 
undertook to epitomize the tendencies by 
organizing a finale, in which were united 
the ‘faces’ of the modern German dance, 
with the single exception of Mrs. Mary 
Wigman (who, as a claimant to the dic- 
tatorship, scorned to mingle with mis- 
believers and preémpted a special session ). 

Mme. Gret Palucca, who opened the 
hostilities, was original rather than typ- 
ical. In her manner there was a hint of 
exoticism. The features of a face not 
beautiful but full of soul were Oriental 
in outline. Colorless, unpainted, and clad 
in a ghastly striped bathing-suit, Mme. 
Palucca developed alternately two rhyth- 
mic themes of differing nature. Non- 
chalantly, with flapping arms, relaxed and 
smiling, she trotted to and fro in a light 
allegretto movement, tracing easily the 
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meanders of the melodic line. Her feet 
followed the interlacings of sinuously 
winding ways, her torso veered in obe- 
dience to the same curves. ‘The body 
was abandoned, molten in the emollient 
bath of rhythm. Presently she re-appeared 
in a series of “linked pauses long-drawn 
out’; to a very slow measure, in 2 con- 
tinuous movement, she passed from one 
prostrate position to another. Recalled, 
she broke abruptly from this legato ‘oi 
dreamily blended curves into an improvi- 
sation on a rapid step-theme, improvised 
in turn on the piano. 

In her kicks, which she cleared easily 
to the height ot her eyes, as in the ampie 
flexions of her legs, you could see under 
the negligent ease of an accomplished 
dancer a very sure technic, perfect bal- 
ance, steel-like ankles, and an incisive toe- 
work that bit the boards. 

it was Mme. Kratina, however, who 
represented rhythmic orthodoxy and the 
doctrine of strict observance. At Laxen- 
burg near Vienna, she is continuing the 
work of Jacques Dalcroze at Hellerau, 
obliterated by the war. Her tiny head 
with its fine features and proud carriage 
was haloed by a shock of ash-biond hair 
—a lovely Slav type. 

Pure-bred Germans, in fact, are rare 
among the leaders of modern dancing. 
Laban, the most influential of the theor- 
ists, is Hungarian; Wigman, the frizzled 
brunette, with her black scowl, her chalky 
complexion and prominent cheek-bones, 
has nothing of Gretchen about her. 

With the precipitate entrées of Mlle. 
Vera Skoronel we passed from aristo- 
cratic reticence to turbulent agitation. 
Livid under her mistletoe-colored hair, 
the long and pointed oval of her tragic 
face was sirangely impressive. Slavic? 
Semitic? It is hard to say; but obviously 
there was nothing Germanic about it— 
save in the prevailing mood, that of the 
“Expressionistic’ dancer. Skoronel at- 
tacks a dance with exasperated insistence. 
She circulates in vast and vehement 
foulées, gyrates furiously, flings out a 


frenzied fist, stamps irately, forces her 
frail and gracious nature by every con- 
ceivable device, and reaches the goal pant- 
ing and spent. 

Mr. Edgar Frank appeared sucessfully 
in two studies, a Slavic dance and an 
American sailor’s hornpipe. This tall 
swart lad has a natural elevation, an 
unstrained é/an. His leaps are long and 
sustained. He never lapses into direct 
imitation of popular dance-steps, never 
copies: he transposes, with humor and 
warmth. He was followed by Mr. Harald 
Kreuzberg (the Christian name is Scan- 
dinavian), an artist who accompanied 
Miax Reinhardt to New York. Mile. 
Yvonne Georgi, his partner, a dancer and 
director in Hanover, is of French descent 
on her mother’s side. Mr. Kreuzberg 
has great and manifest gifts, which can 
be divined through compositions which 
employ them poorly. He labors under 
the disadvantage ot being a transitional 
artist. Formed (or ‘de-formed’’) by 
German expressionistic dances, contamin- 
ated by their Caligari-esque tendencies, by 
grimacing and hyperbole, by the poetry 
of the charnel-heap and the mad-house, he 
has emancipated himself only recently. He 
is now finding freedom in the practise of 
traditional dancing. 

In a burlesque sketch on a Suite by 
Stravinsky, Kreuzberg and Georgi passed 
from a sly imitation of parading wrestlers 
to the caricature of a character-dance and 
the parody of a classical pas de deux. 
Each of these take-offs made witty use 
of strangely-assorted accessories. ‘The 
dancer bantered the ancient ballet and 
its affectations with a security of execu- 
tion that made his irony effective. Rigid 
on her toes, Mlle. Georgi, alluring though 
she was with her mobile and intelligent 
features, was unequal to the test; for, un- 
able to dance the classic dance, she was 
manifestly inferior to that which she 
would ridicule... . 

But we must come to the real issues 
which split this numerous and fervent 
guild and which oppose Mr. Laban to 
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At the center of the current storm 
in the German dance is Mary Wig- 
man, whose school is exactly opposed 
to the idea of grace practiced by the 
ballerina. Replacing the latter are a 
heavy emphasis and an unrestrained 
emotionalism without concealment of 
effort or attempt at interpretation. 
Masks are sometimes used, as by this 
Wigman group, to suggest a play, 
which in turn is based almost exclu- 
sively upon mimicry and machine-like 
rhythms . . . Mrs. Wigman herself 
represents the new, masculine tendency, 
replete with nervous intensity, for 
which her pupils are frankly prepared 
by physical culture methods. 
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Two French works were presented 
at the Essen cycle, one of which— 
Darius Milhaud’s Salade—was di- 
rected by Jens Keith with resulting 
effects of swirling movement and bub 
bling gayety. While Russian influence 
was manifest in the staging of the bal- 
let, there was also plainly a return to 
the tradition of action translated into 
the dance form. 
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Mrs. Wigman. The former, a distinctly 
systematic mind, a skillful orator and a 
remarkable writer, is attempting to found 
the art of the dance on rational grounds. 
From the analysis and classification of 
movements he has deduced a method of 
notation for dancing by signs. Regard- 
ing it as a “spatial art,” he studies its con- 
figurations. He places the dancer in space 
by placing him within an_ icosahedral 
form, the geometric shape within the lim- 
its of which movement is effected. He 
enumerates the oblique planes, ellipses and 
spirals in which dance-steps are circum- 
scribed. Dancing, as a work of art, re- 
sults for him, therefore, from a process 
of composition. Ripened in the brain 
of the director, imposed by his will upon 
a body of dancers trained to his methods, 
the resulting work must realize a precon- 
ceived design. ‘This is, in effect, the clas- 
sic canon; but it is applied to a technic 
still in its infancy. Laban postulates a 
rule and condemns anarchy. But the vo- 
cabulary of his art is poor, his syntax 
rudimentary, his mechanism resourceless. 
I have not seen his large measured pan- 
tomimes, such as the Don Juan, nor the 
reconstitution of the Agamemnon of 
Noverre which he directed in Hamburg. 
At Essen, the Suite Bouffonne of his 
Green Clowns showed him abundantly 
possessed of the sense of parody. But 
dancing is conspicuous by its absence in 
this pantomime. Amusing enough as a 
bit of fooling, it is not on a plane with 
the theories of Mr. von Laban, which aim 
at grandeur. 

With a great deal of grimacing and 
contortion the Clowns imitate a slow- 
motion scene from the cinema or the trick 
of “the man who does nothing,” borrowed 
from the circus. Only the final scene, in 
which eight mimes assume identical masks 
each executing a different gesture, like 
maniacs in the ward of an asylum, seemed 
to me to solve a formal problem: that 
of imparting unity to a set of simul- 
taneous but distinct and differing move- 
ments. In fact, the rendering of feeling 
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by gesticulation and facial play remains 
the outstanding feature of all these ex- 
periments. 

If Mr. von Laban, as a theorist, rep- 
resents the spirit of abstraction, Mrs. 
Wigman, at the opposite pole of Ger- 
man aesthetics, favors creative intuition. 
Laban, the pedagogue, tries to convince 
us by reason, Wigman, the demagogue, 
to fascinate us by an appeal to instinct. 
Laban sees in the profession of the dancer 
an apprenticeship to mastery, Wigman 
a vocation leading to a priesthood. The 
haughty hard-featured brunette vaticin- 
ates like a Sybil, lunges like an Amazon, 
revolves like a dervish. She exercises a 
nervous ascendancy over her adepts and 
the crowd in the hall. She believes that 
the forms of a dance-action should spring 
from a group. Each performer contrib- 
utes to the common task. Mrs. Wigman 
does not pretend to teach; she incites the 
pupil to create for herself. She provokes 
in her a state of grace. As the high- 
priestess of her cult, she merely manipu- 
lates the flow of spontaneous inspiration. 
Each impulse, to be valid, must come 
from the heart, the vitals, the depths 
of a nature shaken by the sacred fury. 
Mrs. Wigman initiates her goslings to 
this “lay mystery.” 

The performance which she offered at 
Essen was directed apparently with the 
most despotic detail. A large-scaled com- 
position, entitled Rites (Die Feier), dis- 
played the ceremonies of a cult devoted 
to an unknown god. It opened with a 
solemnly ordered procession, a figured 
march which evoked the splendors of a 
legendary Orient. The _hierophants 
paraded, broke or closed their ranks in 
cadence: their eyes were set, their expres- 
sion trance-like, like that of sleep-walkers. 
The entrances or “monotonies” were 
made to the sound of the gong or timed 
by the beat of the xylophones. Mrs. 
Wigman participated in them at intervals. 
To the contortions of her arms and her 
trunk, to the flexions of her spreading 
knees which bulged the robe that draped 
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them, to the beating of her feet as they 
marked the measure, the protagonist im- 
parted a frantic vehemence, a raging ob- 
stinacy, a sour ecstasy. 

The entrances of this heresiarch, as she 
turned indefinitely on one spot, her arms 
outspread, the sole of her foot beating the 
boards at each revolution, or as she rolled 
her shoulders, her arms imprisoned in her 
clinging draperies, or as she protruded 
her hip and worked her abdomen, were 
crude and gross simulacra of Oriental 
rites, animated, however, by a nervous 
energy verging on hallucination. 

At times two dancers faced each other, 
stamping furiously on tip-toe, ready, it 
would seem, to fly at each other’s hair 
with claw-like fingers. The whole 
thing suggested the tom-tom of the sav- 
age exploited by civilized barbarism. 

Opinion has been practically unanimous 
in Germany in praise of these Rites, this 
liturgical, triumphant and funereal com- 
position of the lady whom her countrymen 
delight to name “our Wigman.” We 
found this performance insufferably tedi- 
ous, rotten with intellectual vainglory, 
vitiated in its humanity by the inflation 
of its feeling. 

By insisting with brutal affectation on 
the poorest means of expression, Mrs. 
Wigman achieves a semblance of opu- 
lence. She compensates for penury of 
movement by an intensity exasperated to 
exaggeration. She hypnotizes herself and 
her spectators after the fashion of fakirs 
or fetichists. Savage and convulsed, ob- 
sessed and obsessing, this large, tawny 
woman, with her Mongolian cast of face, 
secures the triumph, (the last perhaps that 
we shall see), of the expression of terpsi- 
chorean barbarism. 

As long as such conceptions prevail— 
conceptions which substitute overstate- 
ment in expression for “the pure act of 
metamorphosis’ —no language of the body 
can be established capable of interpreting 
the things of the soul. As long as the 
German élite enjoy such questionable ar- 
tifices, there can be no such thing as 


theatrical dancing in Germany. . . 

While public opinion is occupied, how- 
ever, with the noisy quarrel of these two 
schools, the pupils, doubting and disap- 
pointed, are deserting their masters and 
attempting to fly with their own wings. 
They are restoring the respect of their 
calling and reviving the traditions of their 
medium. On the very morrow of Rites, 
the Municipal Opera of Essen invited us 
to a performance which was acclaimed by 
its audience and which justified the high- 
est hopes, despite the conspiracy of silence 
which surrounded it. 

Two French works were included in the 
bill, directed by a very young dance- 
master, Mr. Jens Keith, latterly eman- 
cipated from the fold of Mr. Laban: 
Horace Victorieux by Arthur Honegger 
and Salade by M. Darius Milhaud. M. 
Honegger’s overture contains a potential 
scenario and can be readily adapted to 
the purposes of a martial and heroic bal- 
let. This pantomimic Pyrrhic dance, sup- 
ported by the fanfares and great harmonic 
bursts of the score, partakes of panto- 
mime, dance and the games of the pales- 
tra, but it is the saltatory element which 
triumphs. The combat between the six 
athletes, the reactions of the corps de 
ballet divided into two armies, are in- 
terpreted without regard to realism by 
stylized and symbolic gestures and sym- 
metrical or contrasted dance-movements. 
No accessories are employed and no arms, 
for the struggle is a figurative one. Chore- 
ographic order is superimposed on martial 
tumult. Save for the curses of Camilla, 
the ballet is completely masculine, with 
Keith himself and the very interesting 
Stammer in the leading roles. 

This is an advantage; for, if the Ger- 
manic nymphs are too often mannish and 
robust, lacking all mystery and charm, 
the young men are admirably “balanced,” 
both vigorous and free. To portray on 
a relatively limited and very cluttered 
stage the developments of the battle, the 
flight of Horatius had to be sacrificed. 
At Essen he clambered up a large set- 
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piece, instead, and from there faced his 
assailants. Chénier, the poet, often in- 
dignantly bewailed the fact that in the 
Horaces ot the great Noverre (who 
translated Corneille into pantomime) : 
Albion and Rome sway on a tripping toe. 
It is to the honor of Keith that we 
cite that line. Tor his ballet was what 
it should be: an action imitated in dance- 
forms. But it was only in the Salade of 
Darius Milhaud, a frivolous fiction 
bubbling with southern spirits (by no 
means ashamed of a seeming vulgarity), 
that the director gave free rein to his 
happy and piquant fancy. We had seen 
Salade devised by Massine for the Comte 
de Beaumont’s Soirées de Paris, in the 
manner of the Commedia dell’ Arte, but 
with a dreary insistence on the punctua- 
tions of a hammering rhythm. At Essen, 
an exuberance, a buffoonish bubbling sent 
the action swirling, leaping, cascading. 
To be sure, the technical equipment of 
these pupils of Mr. Laban is altogether 
rudimentary: such feats as turning in the 
air or “beating” are resources which they 
have not yet mastered. But, by the very 
logic of things, they tend necessarily 
toward the traditional dance and its ab- 
stract dynamism. They adopt its forms, 
though they are unable as yet to shine 
in its ornaments. Although incomplete 
and summary in execution, what they 
dance is right and alive in general design. 
What is most characteristic about the 
staging of Salade was that it was trans- 
parently inspired by the Moscow Kamerny 
Theatre. Costumes and scenery, ladders, 
masts and inclined planes imitated all too 
obviously the Giroflé-Girofla directed by 
Tairoff. Even the idea of replacing the 
Italian swashbuckling Capitano by a 
Yankee Commodore made up to resemble 
Uncle Sam was in the spirit of the Rus- 
sian theatre. 
The Essen cycle offered us other ex- 
amples of a salutary about-face capable 
of leading German dancing out of its 


blind alley. The State Opera of Berlin 
presented a ballet in which a mid-term 
was sought between the traditional forms 
of theatrical dancing and the sources of 
newer inspiration, Max Therpis, an archi- 
tect converted to the dance, initiated 
by Mrs. Wigman and reduced to a be- 
lated apprenticeship in the classical dance, 
conceived the subject and directed the 
dances of The Lest Pierrot. In this bal- 
let the bloodless and mooning dreamer 
is inveigled by a diabolical stranger into 
the arid desert of a modern metropolis. 
He stumbles into a file of laborers, the 
tough pariahs of Metropolis, who exe- 
cute with gloomy ardor various ensemble 
exercises imitating the different aspects of 
industrial mechanisms, the rotation of 
gigantic rolls and wheels, the spitting 
iteration of the pistons. 

Here again the influence of Moscow 
appears, particularly that of the company 
of the “Blue Blouses,” who translate the 
“professional” gestures and automatic 
rhythms of toil into dance. Pierrot es- 
capes, but only to fall into the latter-day 
orgy, among the cynical sensualities of 
jazz and the contortions of salacity. A 
disheveled and drolly syncopated parody 
of the triumphant American step puts him 
once more to flight, and he flees to his 
forsaken Columbine to pour out, under 
the moonbeams, his swan song—in the 
form of a classic variation. “This allegory, 
which languishes at times, is appositely 
conceived and delicately developed. Mr. 
Therpis is an intelligent mime: he dances 
laxly and with a technic which leaves 
much to be desired. But his elegy is a 
continuous aspiration toward the great 
classic style. 

Here are heartening signs of an im- 
minent twilight of the Idols! <A period 
seems to be dawning in Germany, when 
the modern dance, enriched by experience 
and sobered by failures, will merge once 
more with the dance of all time, as West- 
ern civilization conceives and practices it. 
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PLays FRoM OKLAHOMA 


Sump’n Like Wings and A Lantern 
to See By—Two Oklahoma Plays by 
Lynn Riggs. Samuel French: New 
York. 


HOSE whose lot it has been to see 
the present season in the theatre 
off to its lumbering start are prone 
to sad questionings of the why’s and 
wherefore’s of what we hope is the new 
drama. ‘The visual side of the theatre has 
been liberated in a way that has surpassed 
the wildest dreams of ten years ago. We 
are now wondering for what? ‘The most 
pessimistic and chronically disgruntled 
can hardly go on muttering forever that 
it is the system and the managers. ‘There 
is no dodging the fact that the new theatre 
has gotten ahead of itself, and that our 
playwrights are holding up the parade, 
perhaps bewildered by the very wealth of 
new stage technique at their disposal. If 
someone will write a great play, or even 
a good play, we obviously have the actors 
to act it, the designers to stage it, the 
theatres to house it, the critics to cheer it 
on and (even this!) the audiences to see 
it. Such is our eagerness, in fact, that al- 
most any play that makes sense will be 
promptly squeezed and tortured into the 
semblance of a masterpiece, to impose for 
a few weeks on our better judgment. 
When a talented young man comes 
along at this critical juncture with plays 
under his arm which are quickly snapped 
up for production and publication, he 
should not be surprised to find himself 


the center of sharp attention—probably 
more than he is prepared for or is really 
fair to him. He will be subjected to the 
skeptical and impatient scrutiny that 
greets the belated guest without whom the 
party cannot start. So Mr. Lynn Riggs, 
bringing to Broadway his youth, his cour- 
age and his indignation with the ways of 
Oklahoma farm-folk, will find waiting 
critics neither so patient nor so hospitable 
as they were when Eugene O'Neill first 
presented his Beyond the Horizon or Lula 
Vollmer her Sun-Up. He must be pre- 
pared for direct and disillusioned ques- 
tions. 

Just what has this new dramatist to say 
of his farm setting that may be welcomed 
as a fresh note in our theatre? He has 
discovered, for example, that farm folk, 
living that natural life which Wordsworth 
vaunted so highly, are not lifted thereby 
to the heights. He finds man in his pris- 
tine state the victim of too much Bible- 
pounding, too little knowledge of sex. He 
finds him sodden and stupefied by his 
severance from those living contacts with 
the outside world, past and present, which 
are the heritage of city-bred civilization 
This, we must confess, is scarcely news. 
The boy-crazy girl-child of sixteen in 
Sump'n Like Wings, punished for her nat 
ural instincts yet insisting throughout 
on her right to live as she sees life, 1s 
hardly a novelty in our drama. We can- 
not stare in astonishment at the brutish 
John Harmon of 4 Lantern to See By 
who callously inflicts upon his patient 
drudge of a wife “six boys a-growin’ up 
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like stair-steps t’ keep me alive when I’m 
dead” only to beat the life out of them. 

After all, we have had folk-plays for 
more than ten years now, which is not, 
of course, Mr. Riggs’ fault. Their pat- 
tern has become a stencil, their char- 
acters are as familiar stage types as those 
of the old melodrama. The young man 
in overalls has only to lean upon his hoe 
a moment, stare about him and remark 
“Purty, ain’t it?”, and we have spotted 
the hero. ‘The young girl has only to an- 
nounce with defiance, ‘““They’s more to life 
than sump’n to eat and a bed, | guess’ — 
lo, the heroine. ‘The rest of the company 
may be located with equal ease. As the 
dreary fable unrolls of a dreamer im- 
prisoned on a farm, of unnatural deeds 
brought on by sex repression, of neurotic 
breakdowns occasioned by unendurably 
close contacts, of back-breaking toil, of in- 
ane forms of diversion, we have once 
again the formalized Main Street saga of 
the American farm. 

The country sickened at length of the 
talk of Babbitt and his ways. It insisted 
that in a living form of literature men 
could not forever be so conveniently 
pigeon-holed, though still grateful that 
Babbitt had been written. In this spirit 
may we not ask to hear something else of 
the farm, even those of us who believe 
that the drama of the hills is the true un- 
spoiled drama of our country? After all 
is said and done, are not the majority of 
our farm plays and novels written by 
young men, born for other things, who 
made their escape from it? We cannot 
expect the impartiality or tranquillity of, 
say, Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil to be in 
them. 

There is that in Lynn Riggs’ plays 
however, which suggests that once the fires 
of autobiographical bitterness have spent 
themselves (for he, too, escaped) his real 
dramatic sense may focus impressively 
upon other forms of American life. For 
he brings specific gifts to the theatre— 
sincerity, brevity, force. He has humor, 


rather conventional, but still humor; and, 
rarer still, he has some sort of notion of 
what a play should be. 

The American Laboratory Theatre has 
already tried one of Mr. Riggs’ plays. 
The two in this book are to have a New 
York hearing in repertory this year and 
it is said that the Shuberts will have a 
fling at a third. A larger public will 
have a chance to pronounce on Mr. Riggs’ 


work. J. W. GLOVER. 


OTHER New Books 


The Art of the Dance, by Isadora 
Duncan. Theatre Arts: New York. 
Argentina, A Study in Spanish Danc- 
ing, by André Levinson. Theatre 
Arts, American Distributors. 


AX EASTMAN calls Isadora Dun- 

can the first “woman genius” Amer- 
ica had ever seen. André Levinson 
speaks of Argentina as “representative of 
her art, of her country, of her age.” It 
is interesting under the circumstances to 
put side by side the two books just issued 
which record the art of these two great 
dancers; Isadora Duncan’s The Art of the 
Dance, and Argentina, A Study in Span- 
ish Dancing, by André Levinson. ‘The 
method of the two books is exactly re- 
versed. Isadora’s is her own written 
record and analysis of the dance as an art, 
of her approach and her methods, as far as 
methods can be detailed in words, 
of her aesthetic experience. ‘This is sup- 
plemented by a_ series of apprecia- 
tions by friends who knew her both as a 
woman and dancer and by thirty- 
three illustrations of Isadora as seen by 
some of the world’s greatest artists, giv- 
ing the perfection of her movement, the 
finality of her gesture, the eternal beauty 
of form which she sought and achieved. 
In other words the illustrations are the 
painters’ and sculptors’ interpretation of 
Isadora’s own word. In Argentina, it is 
the thirty-two photographs of the artist in 
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the character and costume of her various 
dances, with each facial expression 
and the line of the body each time newly 
recreated which are her personal record. 
It is the essayist this time who acts as in- 
terpreter of Argentina’s genius and of the 
laws and limits of the Spanish dance as 
an art form. Both books manage with 
unusual quality to retain the sense of vivid 
personality and creative genius which has 
distinguished their subjects. 


Boris Aronson, by Waldemar 
George. Chroniques du Jour: Paris. 
NE of the most vigorous exhibitions 

at the Anderson Galleries last winter 
was that of Boris Aronson’s designs and 
models for the theatre. The show 
aroused a great deal of critical enthusiasm 
and approval, but that was all. During 
the summer the exhibition was transferred 
to Paris, where evidently enthusiasm is 
more easily translated into action. For 
one of Paris’ leading critics, Waldemar 
George, seeing the show, at once asked to 
make a book of it for the distinguished 
series, Les Maitres de 
Art. The result is a 
collection of thirty-two 
costume and scene de- 
signs (including some of 
Aronson’s best known 
productions, The Tenth 
Commandment, The 
Lronx Express, Day and 
Night), extraordinarily 
well printed, some of 
them in color, with an 
introduction on the art 
of Boris Aronson by 
Waldemar George. In 
concluding his introduc- 
tion George says: “Here 
is an artist who, unlike the others, unlike 
all the others, gives evidence of humility. 
His position stresses his devotion to the 





theatre and his profound knowledge of art 
considered as a language of the soul. The 
image of the theatre which he creates re- 
veals a singular power of evocation and 
interpretation. Aronson receives a work, 
takes it apart, studies each detail, each 
source, and recreates it from within. The 
theatre could base its fondest hopes on 
this alchemist of form and thought who 
unites exact science with divination.” 


Six plays, by David Belasco. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company: Boston. 


N appearance this amethyst volume 

bearing the picturesque head of Belasco 
upon its cover is reminiscent of lavender 
and old lace. But doubtless to all those 
fortunate enough to have witnessed one or 
more of the productions by Belasco-pro- 
ducer of these dramas by Belasco-play- 
wright, it will recall memorable evenings 
in the theatre when eyes and wits were 
dazzled and emotions wrung by the presti- 
digitations in light and color, and inno- 
vations. And in doing that the book may 
be doing enough. For though the stage 
has moved on to the point where me- 
chanical ingenuity is not enough, it might 
not have moved so fast or far without 
Belasco’s contribution. He is one of 
America’s real men of the theatre. His 
plays were written for the theatre, not for 
the library. Between the covers of a 
book, Daughter of the Gods, Madame 
Butterfly, Du Barry, The Girl of the 
Golden West, Adrea, The Return of 
Peter Grimm lose their splendor as spec- 
tacles and their twisting grip on the emo- 
tions. Meant to be played behind foot- 
lights or on an emotion-organ as thie 
clavilux plays color, they become melo- 
dramatic, sentimental, implausible under 
a reading lamp. Those who have seen the 
plays produced should find the book a 
stimulus to memory; those who have not, 
a cause for regret rather than criticism. 
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Although an extraordinary facial likeness may be 
of little importance to the interpretation of a char- 
acter, a remarkable Mona Lisa type was revealed 
by Miss Lucretia Money in The Face, presented 
recently at the Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbia, Miss. 
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